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HUMILITY. 





BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD 





From all that fate has brought to me 
[ strive to learn humility, 

And trust in Him who rules above, 
Whose universal law is love. 

Thus only can I kindly view 

The world that I am passing through. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Ohio, State Attorney Sheets has 
affirmed the constitutionality of the law 
providing that factory inspectors shall in- 
vestigate factories where women and 
children are employed. Factory owners 
who refuse admission to women inspec- 
tors are to be fined from $50 to $100. 
Both in Cleveland and in Cincinnati wom- 
en State inspectors had been refused ad- 
mission to factories. 








The enterprising Bedford Political 
Equality League of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
put a hundred dollars into its treasury by 
publishing a year-book, and we commend 
the idea to other clubs and Leagues. The 
covers of the year-book are yellow—the 
suffrage color—and its 32 pages include a 
history of the League, extracts from its 
Constitution, portraits of its officers, an- 
nouncements of the time and place of 
meetings, a list of members and an invita- 
tion to join, besides many brief and telling 
suffrage quotations, interspersed with 
advertising. It is upon the advertise- 
ments, of course, that the profit is made, 
and the quantity and variety of advertis- 
ing secured is sufficient evidence of the 
energy of the members. 


-_-o-- 


The Chicago Tribune has compiled the 
statistics of last year’s lynchings. Dur- 
ing 1901, there were 135 persons lynched 
in the United States, an increase of 20 
over the previous year. Of these 135 vic- 
tims of mob murder, only 19 were accused 
of criminal assault. This shows the gross 
incorrectness of saying that a lynching is 
committed to punish ‘‘the usual crime,” 
when a woman has been outraged. If any 
woman has been inclined to condone 





these outbreaks of savagery under the im- 
pression that they are usually prompted 
by a chivalrous wish to avenge criminal 
assaults upon women, let her note the 
fact that not in one case in six is this the 
crime with which the victim of lynch law 
is charged. We have already expressed 
our conviction that the spirit of lawless- 
ness always tends to spread, and that not 
only every man’s life, but every woman’s 
honor, is rendered less secure when mobs 
are allowed to commit these atrocities 
with impunity. Of the persons lynched 
last year, 107 were colored, 26 were white, 
one was an Indian, and one a Chinaman. 
The great majority of the lynchings took 
place in the South, but cases have been 
sprinkled over a large part of the country. 
The only cheering feature of the situation 
is the growing disgust at these cruelties 
on the part of the better class of citizens 
in the sections where they oftenest occur, 
and the more frequent and determined 
efforts to put them down. ‘These efforts 
will have the heartiest encouragement 
of good people everywhere. 





MR. HENRY T. FINCK AGAIN. 


Another eruption by Mr. Henry T. 
Finck has taken place in the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. It is even more lurid, if possi- 
ble, than his previous utterances on the 
woman question. This particular article 
is called out by the coming National Suf- 
frage Convention at Washington. Mr. 
Finck sounds the note of alarm, and sets 
forth that ‘‘it is the urgent duty of manly 
men to combine and save womanly wo- 
man from her female enemies.”’ 

Whenever Mr. Finck goes on the war- 
path against the modern woman, the 
equal suffragists rejoice; for his views 
are so extreme, and his way of stating 
them so discourteous, that his articles 
always react in favor of the other side. 
In this latest effusion he spends a great 
deal of needless time in proving what 
everybody already knows —that women 
may be made rough and coarse by follow 
ing certain rough and coarse employ- 
ments. But what he needs to prove is 
that they will be made rough and coarse 
by exercising the suffrage. Mr. Finck 
ransacks the world to find instances of 
unsexed women and effeminate men, but, 
curiously enough, not one of his many 
illustrations is taken from a place where 
equal suffrage prevails. He assures us 
that the fighting women of Dahomey 
have become monsters because they have 
been forced to act as the king’s warriors 
and to chop off heads. But what he 
ought to prove is that the women of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have become 
monsters because they are allowed to vote 
for all officers except members of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Finck says that among the 
Beni-Amer and the Hottentots the men 
have lost their manly qualities in conse. 
quence of being henpecked; but what he 
needs to show is that the men of our own 
Western States have ‘degenerated into 
loathsome and unnatural effeminacy”’ be- 
cause they have given the ballot to their 
mothers and wives. Any one who has 
seen the tall and stalwart men of Colorado 
must smile at such an insinuation. Mr. 
Finck quotes Parkman to the effect that 
in the Huron villages there were Indian 
women who “in vindictiveness, ferocity, 
and cruelty far exceiled the men.”’ But 
what he needs to prove is that the women 
of Australia and New Zealand have devel- 
oped ferocity and cruelty far in excess of 
the men, in consequence of being admit- 
ted to the ballot. He says that in the Old 
World the employment of women in 
‘mining, building railways and houses, 
plowing and harvesting, makes them un- 
pleasantly mannish in appearance.’’ But 
to prove his claim that it is impossible for 
a woman ‘‘to engage in politics and re- 
main a lady,’ he ought rather to show 
that the New York women who took part 
in the campaign against Tammany have 
lost all their natural graces. 

Mr. Finck, of course, may say that it 
will take many years of participation in 
public affairs to produce these disastrous 
effects. But in Wyoming, where women 
have had full suffrage for more than a 
generation, there is no sign of them, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore says she never saw so 
many beautiful women, and especially so 
many beautiful young women, as on a 
trip that she made through Wyoming. A 
few years ago the youngest member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature said he 
understood that the young women of 
Wyoming were growing up ‘‘without wo- 
manly graces,’’ because of equal suffrage. 
A letter asking if this were true was ad- 





dressed to every editor in Wyoming, and 
they denied it, to a man—the tone of their 
denials ranging all the way from red-hot 
indignation to calm and amused contempt. 

Mr. Finck is exceedingly disturbed for 
fear that women’s beauty will suffer, and 
that they will cease to pay sufficient at- 
tention to dress. But is there really any 
danger of women’s caring too little about 
their beauty, or devoting too little time 
and thought to clothes? The peril does 
not seem to be imminent. An Aus- 
tralian correspondent, describing the keen 
feeling aroused by a recent cam- 
paign, says: “Even for woman it has 
eclipsed all else—or at least has been of 
equal interest with her clothes.’’ He 
could find no stronger expression. 

Mr. Finck does not need to go to the 
Beni-Amer and the Hottentots to prove 
that men who engage in unmanly occupa- 
tions may lose their masculine qualities. 
He furnishes a striking illustration in his 
own article. When he engages in the un- 
manly occupation of arguing against equal 
rights for women, he loses all the clear 
logic and dispassionate judgment that are 
supposed to belong especially to men, 
without acquiring any of the gentleness 
and delicacy that are attributed particu- 
larly to women. As this disastrous loss 
of logic befalls almost every man who un- 
dertakes to argue on that side of the 
question, we must conclude that running 
down women is one of the most unmanly 
of all possible occupations. A. & B. 


-_-—-— 


THE METHODIST WOMEN’S VICTORY. 

The decision of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church making women eligible to seats in 
the General Conference has been hailed 
with almost universal satisfaction. The 
press comments show a general conviction 
that the step was inevitable, and was in 
fact only asimple matter of justice and 
common sense, 

That this should be so is a strong testi- 
mony to the love of fair play inherent in 
the American people. This victory will 
also, indirectly, add an impetus to the 
growing movement that seeks to give 
women equal opportunities in the State as 
well as in the church. Every argument 
that can be urged against letting a woman 
vote applies with tenfold foree against 
letting her be a delegate to the General 
Conference. Is it said that she would be 
exposed to too much excitement? Reli- 
gious controversies are notoriously hotter 
and more bitter than political ones. Is it 
said that she would be brought into too 
great publicity? The casting of a simple 
ballot does not require a tithe of the pub- 
licity involved in taking part as a delegate 
in a great ecclesiastical assembly. Is it 
urged that she would have to give too 
much time? A woman who attends the 
General Conference may have to spend 
weeks away from home, whereas she could 
cast her ballot in half an hour. 

The men who have fought the admission 
of women to the General Conference are 
most of them, like Dr. Buckley, opponents 
of equal suffrage also, and they have op- 
posed the two reforms with substantially 
the same arguments. Their defeat on one 
point presages their ultimate defeat all 
along the line. 

The expression of opinion in the Meth- 
odist Church was overwhelming. Out of 
120 Conferences that voted on the ques- 
tion, all but twenty voted for the women. 
Of the twenty that voted against them, all 
but four were German, Swiss or Danish. 
The four were Baltimore, New York East 
(Dr. Buckley’s Conference), Southern 
California and Washington. Nineteen 
Conferences cast a unanimous vote in fa- 
vor of the women. Among them were 
several Southern and foreign Conferences, 
including Norway (which lately gave mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women tax-payers), 
Italy, Liberia, and Foochow. 





---- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. Mary B, Davis, corresponding sec- 
retary of the National Woman's Alliance 
of the Unitarian Church, has been visiting 
churches and conferences in the West, and 
by her labors, counsel, and enthusiasm 
has greatly encouraged and strengthened 
the Unitarian fellowship. 





Rev. Elizabeth Moody, the Western field 
agent for the Free Baptist Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, worked in six States dur- 
ing the year ending Oct. 1, 1901. She 
travelled more than 5,000 miles, visited 
76 churches, and gave nearly 250 address- 
es. She assisted in the dedication of one 
church, and in seven different revival ser- 
vices. In addition, she made about 400 





calls, carried on a heavy correspondence, 
organized missionary and Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, ane collected 
funds, At last accounts, this busy 
preacher was entering upon the fifth week 
of a successful revival in Kansas 

Rev. Marie McLatchey, of Fairport, N. 
Y., has been engaged in Free Baptist re- 
vivals during the past three months. 

Rev. Mabel C. Andrews, of Cobb Divin- 
ity School, 1901, is settled at Madison, 
Me. 

A mother performed the marriage cere- 
mony for her daughter at a recent wed- 
ding in Cleveland, O. Rev. Martha Mc- 
Caslin, who has been for three years pas- 
tor of the West Side Spiritual Church of 
that city, united her daughter, Miss Mabel 
C. McCaslin, to William J. Jaeckle, of St. 
Louis. This is believed to be the second 
instance in the United States of a mother 
officiating as minister at her daughter's 
wedding. The first occurred in California 
@ year or two ago. 





EIGHT HOURS IN HOUSE-WORK. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology contributes 
to the Amertcan Kitchen Magazine for 
January an interesting article on ‘‘The 
Eight-Hour Day in Housekeeping.”’ In it 
she explains in detail how she thinks the 
system of having the housework done by 
outside help under an eight-hour system 
could be arranged in families of various 
incomes, and with or without young child- 
ren. Mrs, Richards says: 

The one and only essential required to 
bring about as general employment of 
“outside’’ help in the house as in the 
employment of typewriters by business 
offices is a disposition on the part of house- 
keepers to work out the problem, to try 
experiments along the line of progress. 
The twentieth century does not tolerate 
the remark, ‘It can’t be done,’ without 
the proofs of honest trial and subsequent 
failure. 

Not until the same systematic manage- 
ment of the house as of the office is 
tried can there be any basis for business- 
like employment. 

It is pleasant to have one’s horse and 
carriage always at the door so that one 
can be taken whither he wills at any mo- 
ment, but even then time of transit has to 
be considered, It is to some persons 
pleasant to be able to ring a bell and order 
some one to do something at the moment 
the thought comes to mind, but it is a 
cause of mental deterioration, just as the 
other is the cause of 
ation. It is most wholesome to be obliged 
to think beforehand what is to be done, 
and I venture to estimate that about half 
the work now required in our homes 
would never be called for if the mistress 
carefully thought out the routine before- 
hand. 


-_-- 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper, chairman of the 
press committee of the International 
Council of Women, has issued a bulletin 
for December, 1901, which is full of in- 
teresting information collected from the 
reports received from the National l’ress 
Committees of other countries Mrs. 
Harper is an indefatigable worker. She 
writes frequent articles for a press syndi- 
eate on various topics, and for the Sunday 
issue of the N. Y. Sun a column and a 
half of news and pithy comments con- 
cerning the woman suffrage movement. 
For the past two years she has spent con- 
siderable time at Rochester, N. Y., with 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, in preparation of 
the Histpry of Woman Suffrage, which, it 
is expected, will be completed by Febru- 
ary. In her position as editor of the 
Council Bulletin, she has read during the 
past six months nearly one thousand man- 
uscripts, and examined as many maga- 
zines and newspapers. 





Mrs. Ottlie Bertron is publisher of the 
Defender of the Constitution at Port Gib- 
son, Miss. 

The Utah Woman’s Press Club was or- 
ganized ten years ago in Salt Lake City, 
with a charter membership of eight. Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells, editor of the Woman's 
Exponent, was its founder and first presi- 
dent, and is now honorary president for 
life. The object of the club is to encour- 
age original literary work by women, and 
the papers, poems, etc., presented at the 
public meetings are from the pens of 
Utah women. The tenth anniversary of 
the club was pleasantly celebrated last 
October. Mrs. Lydia D. Alder is presi- 
dent. 


muscular deterior- } 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. ANNETTA T. MILus, formerly of 
Rochester, N. Y., conducts a school for 
the deaf and dumb in Chefvo, China. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of the Netherlands 
has sent a doll dressed by herself in Dutch’ 
national costume to a bazar to be held in 
Lisbon for the children of the Boer refu 
gees in Portugal. 

Mrs, A. M. Draz is in constant demand 
for lectures, and does more travelling 
than most younger women. This week 
she addressed women’s clubs in Hillsboro, 
N. H., and Franklin, Mass., and spoke be- 
fore the Suffrage Leagues of Warren and 
Natick. She generously offers to lecture 
for any of our Leagues free of charge. 


Mrs. JENNIE Hopart, widow of Vice- 
President Hobart, has presented the chil- 
dren's day nursery of Paterson, N. J., 
with a large plot of ground as a site fora 
nursery home, and has added $25,000 to 
build and furnish it. The gift is a me- 
morial to Mrs. Hobart’s daughter, who 
died in Italy while on a trip with her 
parents about six years ago. 


FRAULEIN ANTONI" STOLLE canaccept 
a few more engagements during February, 
March and April on her tour from Boston 
to Philadelphia, Washington, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, etc. Lectures on art 
fully illustrated by stereopticon slides 
painted by herself from the masterpieces 
in European Galleries. For subjects, 
dates and terms, address Friulein Antonie 
Stolle, 416 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 


QUEEN MARIE of Naples, sister of the 
late Empress of Austria, has just passed 
her sixtieth birthday. Forty years have 
elapsed since she stood—not then twenty 
— by the side of her husband, Francis IL., 
with the flag in her hand, at the defence 
of Gaeta. It was largely due to her 
example that the royal troops held out so 
bravely for three months longer, as she 
daily took her share in the perils of the 
siege, paying no attention to the bullets 
flying around her. 


Mrs. JAMES L, MARSHALL of Fort 
Wayne is said to have lately unearthed at 
Flora, Ind., a new portrait of Martha 
Washington. Mrs. Marshall was visiting 
in Floraat the time, and bought it for $1, 
The painting has been identified as one of 
the best of the early portraits of Mrs, 
Washington, and Mrs. Marshall has been 
offered $1,000 for it. When buying the 
picture she was quite unaware of its value, 
but was attracted by the subject, and the 
low price set upon it. 


Mrs. Susan S, FreSSENDEN has been 
elected one of the delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts to the National Suffrage Con- 
vention to be held in Washington, Feb. 
1z—18. She could accept a few lecture 
engagements going and returning. Mrs. 
Fessenden is one of the ablest speakers in 
the country on reform topics, and Suffrage 
Associations, women’s clubs and W. C. 
T. U.’s on or near the route between 
Washington and Boston would do well to 
take this opportunity to hear her. She 
may be addressed at 7} Lyndhurst St., 
Dorchester, Mags. 


Miss DoroTHEA KLUMPKE, the Amer- 
ican astronomer who has been connected 
with the Paris observatory during the 
past ten or twelve years, has marriéd and 
moved to England. Her husband, Dr. 
Isaac Roberts, has charge of an observa- 
tory at Starfield in Sussex, and long since 
won distinction through his work in 
celestial photography. Miss Klumpke 
was a native of San Francisco, When 
seven years old she was taken to Paris by 
her mother, and she has lived there ever 
since. 


“AuNntT SARAH” Titus, the Westchester 
bridge-tender, died recently at the age of 
seventy-six. She had swung the draw of 
the Westchester Avenue bridge in New 
York City for the last forty-five years, 
and during that time had withstood 
several attempts to remove her from duty. 
She succeeded her husband as bridge-ten- 
der at his death in 1857, She was large 
and strong, and had no difficulty in turn- 
ing the draw. When ex-Mayor Van Wyck 
went into office a number of Tammany 
politicians had their eyes on Aunt Sarah’s 
job. Deputy Bridge Commissioner Moore 
asked her to resign, and appointed two 
men to do the work she had done alone 
for forty-five years. She sent back word 
that she would not resign, and refused to 
surrender the key. She was summoned 
to the police court, but after the magis- 
trate had heard her story be refused to do 
anything to help put her out. So she 
stayed on and held the bridge. 
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AGAINST STA E REGULATION OF VICE. 


The Reform Bureau at Washington, in 
addition to work for other reform meas- 
ures, will appeal for a veto to be put upon 
the official recognition and ‘regulation’ 
of vice in the Philippines, which may be 
done by an amendment of some army bill, 
or more speedily by President Roosevelt, 
who as Police Commissioner, as Governor, 
and as President has declared against this 
continental system as wrong in principle 
and useless as a remedy. The testimony 
of missionaries and the admissions of the 
Taft Commission, all showing that wom- 
en of bad character are inspected by our 
military officials and provided with a 
written guarantee of health, officially 
signed, was submitted to the President 
on Dec. 31, with fresh evidence in a sol- 
dier’s letter that the system is being ex- 
tended even to small towns where sol- 
diers are stationed. A similar system has 
recently been abolished in Honolulu, 
which encourages the efforts to make like 
protests in expectation of like results 
elsewhere. 

Inasmuch as the Philippine Commis- 
sion attributes the vices of the soldiers 
partly to lack of usual recreations, earnest 
efforts will be put forth to have provision 
made in some army bill for gymnastics, 
reading rooms, clubs for patriotic studies, 
and other wholesome occupations for the 
soldiers’ leisure hours; such as have been 
provided for in the British army, with 
good results. 

The Reform Bureau expects to make 
great use in behalf of these and many 
other reforms of its enlarged ‘*Reform In- 
formation Files’’ in its new quarters, 103 
Maryland Avenue, N. E., which it is rais- 
ing money to buy, and which were opened 
to the public for an informal reception on 
New Year's Day. 

Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, superintend- 
ent of the Reform Bureau, invites contri- 
butions to pay for printing and address- 
ing literature on the subject, which will 
be franked by members of Congress and 
thus sent out free of postage. 

At this time, when this vital question is 
before the President and will soon be be- 
fore Congress, it is important that public 
opinion should express itself direct to our 
rulers at Washington. President Roose- 
velt is said to have a poor opinion of peti- 
tions. Instead of getting up petitions, 
therefore, let each woman who is inter- 
ested write a short and courteous letter to 
the President, expressing the hope that 
this iniquitous system will be abolished; 
and write also to her Senator and’ Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Let her also get 
her husband and her doctor to write. 
Letters from men, and especially from 
physicians, will carry more weight than 
letters from women. 

Resolutions should also be passed by as 
many public meetings as possible, and 
forwarded to the President and to Con- 
gress. The form of memorial adopted by 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is regarded by the Reform 
Bureau as the best brief statement of the 
case that has been made, and is recom- 
mended by it to other associations and to 
public meetings. The memorial is as 
follows: 

Whereas, Judge Taft and the Philippine 
Commissioners, in a telegram to Secretary 
Root, dated Jan. 17, 1901, affirm that ever 
since November, 1898, the military au- 
thorities in Manila have subjected women 
of bad character to ‘‘certified examina- 
tion,’’ and General MacArthur in his re- 
cent report does not deny this, but de- 
fends it; therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against the introduction of the European 
system of State-regulated vice in the new 
possessions of the United States, for the 
following reasons: 

1. To subject women of bad character 
t» regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and must impress both 
our soldiers and the natives as giving 
official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health, In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulation 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom 
mended its abolition. England tried it in 
her garrison towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization, It 
has been repealed throughout Switzer- 
land, except in Geneva, and is the object 
of a strong and growing opposition in 
every country where it still prevails. 
State-supervised vice is contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions, and in St. 
Louis, the only city in the United States 
that ever tried the system, it was abol- 
ished at the end of four years, with only 
one dissenting vote in the city council. 
The United States should not adopt a 
method that Europe is discarding, nor in- 
troduce in our foreign dependencies a 





home. We protest in the name of Ameri- 

can womanhood; and we believe that this 

— represents also the opinion of the 
est American manhood. 


MINING WOMEN 


A cynic, being informed that a certain 
New York woman was making a career for 
herself in the real estate business, snarled 
that a woman who would attend to her 
own business would be a still greater 
wonder. Mary E. Stickney, in the January 
Era, writes entertainingly of certain wom- 
en in Colorado, who do attend to their own 
business, with most profitable results. Of 
one we read: 

Mrs. E. C. Atwood of Denver, in a paper 
read before the International Mining Con- 
gress held at Milwaukee in June, 1900, de- 
clared mining is a business that ean be 
made to pay by an energetic woman who 
will pursue it in an intelligent way. Ad- 
mitting this, it must be added that the 
intelligent way does not lead through the 
mazes of stock speculation. This is amuse- 
ment, not mining. 

Mrs. Atwood might have illustrated 
her argument out of her own experi- 
ences, from which she can tell a most 
entertaining story. With a keen sense 
of humor, she delights in recalling the 
day of sanguine inexperience, when she 
was beguiled into paying $10,000 for 
a mine of mica schist, its dazzling ap- 
pearance so amply corroborating every 
statement of the wily agent that she 
had no thought of consulting a mining 
expert, or going to the trouble and expense 
of assays on herown account. The money 
was lost; but far from being cast down, 
the energetic little woman determined 
to learn the cause of failure, that it might 
be made the stepping stone to success. 
To this end she studied geology and min- 
eralogy, looking into mining conditions 
from the Ceur d’Alene to Cripple Creek. 
Mrs. Atwood has always had a great love 
for outdoor life, with a passion for ex peri- 
menting with various crafts, having at diff- 
erent periods served an apprenticeship at 
blacksmithing, foundry work, carpenter- 
ing, carriage - painting, photography and 
printing; and at one time for rather more 
than a year earning wages as a ‘‘printer’s 
devil’’ in the office of the Saturday Report- 
er at Fond du Lac, Wis. The mechanical 
knowledge gained from certain of these 
trades has proved of benefit to her in 
the extensive mining operations in which 
of late years she has been engaged. 
Mrs. Atwood is now vice-president 
and general manager of the Bonaccord 
Gold Mining and Milling Company, with 
properties at Empire, Colorado, and 
owns valuable interests at Cripple Creek 
and in California, in the latter field now 
vigorously pushing forward a work from 
which she expects great results. In her 
operations at Empire, Mrs. Atwood dis- 
penses with a superintendent, personally 
directing the work of both mine and mill. 
For her labors below ground she clothes 
herself in a neat, serviceable suit made with 
box coat, short skirt and knickerbockers, 
which, with a soft cap and high Russian 
leather boots, fits her to traverse muddy 
drifts and levels, and make the necessary 
trips in bucket or cage. At the same 
time the costume happens to be pictur- 
esque and becoming. 





OF COLORADO. 
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PRESI DENT HARPER ON CO-EDUCATION. 

The charter of the University of Chicago 
provides for the admission of students of 
both sexes on equal terms. The University 
is munificently endowed and splendidly 
equipped. Its faculty is composed of 
eminent educators, and it ranks among 
the best universities in America. It has 
not been hampered by precedents, and it 
has been disturbed but little by internal 
dissensions. Strong in resources, modern 
in methods, liberal in spirit, it has gone 
steadily on in its work of training, educat- 
ing, and graduating young men and wom- 
en in large numbers. The discussion of 
coéducation by President Harper in his 
quarterly statement as to the condition of 
the University is therefore of unusual 
interest. 

President Harper says: 

“The problems which are connected 
with the life of women in a university lo- 
cated in a great city are numerous and 
complicated. The experience of our 
nearly ten years of work has furnished an 
important contribution toward the testi- 
mony in favor of coéducation. Nota few 
members of our faculties unfamiliar with 
the advantages of coéducation came to 
the University prejudiced against it. A 
large majority of these have become ar- 
dent advocates of the coéducational 
policy. An extended statement might 
be made of the arguments and considera- 
tions drawn from our own experience, 
which speaks unmistakably in favor of 
our successful working of the system. 
That coéducation is a permanent feature 
of higher education, not only in the West, 
but also, within a few years, in Eastern 


system that would not be twlerated at ; sections, no one can doubt, and there are 





few to-day who, with an actual knowledge 
of the facts, would have it otherwise. It 
is the simple and natural method of con- 
ducting educational work, and the bene- 
fits are equally great to men and women. 

“But it should be remembered that no 
apparent progress has been made during 
twenty years in adjusting the application 
of the geveral principles of coéducation 
to special situations. It may also be said 
that no very definite forward steps have 
been taken in securing a development of 
the principles and practice in coéducation 
along higher lines. As a strong believer 
in coéducation, convinced by an experi- 
ence which has included work in connec- 
tion with typical institutions of three 
kinds,—those open only to men, those 
open only to women, and those open to 
both men and women,—I am confident 
that in the future important progress is 
to be made in this department of educa- 
tional thought and practice. It is hardly 
possible to suppose that the full signifi- 
cance of coéducation has yet been appre- 
ciated, or that its most complete form has 
yet been attained. 

“The direction in which such forward 
steps may lead us cannot, of course, be 
accurately predicted, but they will cer- 
tainly include (1) a closer definition of the 
term itself; (2) a larger elective privilege 
on the part of the women as to the ex- 
tent to which they shall or shall not min- 
gle with men; (3) a similar larger election 
on the part of men; (4) a larger possibil- 
ity for the cultivation of what has prop- 
erly been termed the feeling of corporate 
existence in the institution concerned, on 
the part of both men and women; (5) a 
larger opportunity for cultivating the life 
which is peculiarly woman’s life, and, on 
the other hand, the life which is peculiar- 
ly man’s life. 

“Certain limitations have already clear- 
ly fixed themselves. It is not deemed 
proper that men and women should take 
physical exercise together in the gymna- 
sium, It has never been proposed that 
they should occupy the same halls or 
dormitories. It is possible that experi- 
ence will call attention to other limita- 
tions. It is enough, perhaps, to say that, 
while coéducation is unquestionably to 
be recognized as a permanent element in 
American higher education, its exact na- 
ture, and the limitations which attend it, 
will for a long time furnish excellent sub- 
jects for consideration and experiment. 
It is important that our own University, 
situated in the heart of a great city, draw- 
ing its students from almost every State, 
enrolling almost as many women as men, 
should be one of the institutions which 
shall undertake to make contribution to 
the present knowledge and experience on 
the subject.”’ 


woe -—— 


AN EVENING AT MRS. CROLY’S. 

A beautiful glimpse of Mrs. Jennie C. 

Croly’s life as it was seven or eight years 

ago is given in the New Orleans Times- 

Democrut by Miss Helen Pitkin, who 
writes: 

I was privileged to be the guest of her- 
self and her daughters, Vida and Alice,— 
both now married, and Alice now living 
in England,—in their home, which Mrs. 
Croly owned, in Forty-first street. It was 
a handsome home, and thither every Sun- 
day evening the cream of literary, artistic 
and social New York would repair, crowd- 
ing the rooms, giving of their best, meet- 
ing kindred souls ina manner that savored 
not the slightest of Buhemianism; for 
with that spirit Mrs. Croly had nothing 
to do, It was there one certain Sunday 
evening I stood, a unit in an admiring 
group about the late Col. Robert Ingersoll, 
while he soared a bit for us, teasing the 
most narrow-minded of the women who 
were harkening to this secular Chrysostom 
because of his mellifluous speech while 
their consciences gave them warning; and 
beside him his youngest daughter, in 
memory the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw, now Mrs. Browne, stately in white 
satin, her intellectual face, glowing in 
pride of her farther, classic in outline be- 
neath her rippling light brown hair. 
There were the Kendals, too, Mr. Kendal 
grave and very English; Mrs. Kendal port- 
ly and handsome. Moncure D. Conway was 
rearing his head with pride and saying: 
“Tl am a Virginian’’— it was all I caugit, 
as I was being led away to the group of 
young girls basking in the sunniness of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and her friend, Fan- 
nie Edgar Thomas, later distinguished for 
her Paris letters on musical subjects, and 
Marshall P. Wilder told stories, and Bron- 
son Howard stood around looking impor- 
tant, and Bijou Fernandez revelled in her 
fresh prettiness, and there were a whole 
school of poets and a covey of singing 
birds beside. And Mrs. Croly, the sim- 
plest-mannered of all, moved about mak- 
ing everyone happy without officiousness, 
introducing just the right people to each 
other, and adding the word-link needed to 
make a true conversation. She was such 
a tiny woman, quite wrinkled, less from 
age than from focussing her eyes in her 
myopia, so that she read with her head 
strained low over book or letter; and her 
mail obligations every morning at break- 
fast used to make me quail for her! But 
she burrowed through it all in her pur- 
blindness, because no one could under- 
stand so readily as herself the needs of this 
correspondent and that, nor did she per- 
mit even her children to know which 





among the number received her char- 
ity or her counsel. 

Those days have passed, with their pa- 
geants of great personages, the applause 
of women, the honor of her clubs, the 
quietness of her own home, the journal- 
istic activities that gave her precedence 
among all living writing women. The 
friction of her life was stimulating to her; 
the disappointments and reverses must 
have crushed her in this her seventy-third 
year far more than in all that foreran it. 
Dear “Jennie June” has attained the 
great bourne, and posterity— for she will 
live while women progressand remember 
to be grateful — shall know her by her 
fruits. And if those blessed voyagers ever 
do come back to the terrene plane—and 
who will say with certainty that they do 
not? -one of these days the women who 
love her of that united Sorosis daughter- 
hood of which Mrs, Croly was the faithful 
mother, sitting in council together, may 
listen with their conciousness rather than 
with their ears to the memorial roll call 
and hear her gentle answer, ‘‘Adsum,’’— 


‘*Here,” 
=o 


A SARCASTIC EDITOR ON WOMEN. 





’ We suspicion it is true enough that a 
woman would obstruct the polls by refus- 
ing to vote until she was sure her hat was 
on straight, but we also suspicion that she 
would more than make up for this by see- 
ing that her conscience was on straight 
too, a point absent-mindedly neglected 
by many an image of his Maker that 
wears pants. 

Some persons who mistake a bad liver 
for cynicism often hint around that wom- 
en would be sure to vote for the hand- 
some candidates only. In looking over 
the portraits of the respected fellow-citi- 
zens that run all over the United States 
this year for offices of all kinds, from con- 
stable to Congress, it struck us that if 
women waited to cast their ballots for 
handsome men they wouldn’t be likely to 
roll up a very heavy vote anywhere in this 
country. 

We never could prevail on ourselves to 
take much stock in the theory that wom- 
en like handsome men. They certainly 
don’t seem to marry them. 

It is true that women would be handi- 
capped in politics because they can’t well 
hang over the bar; and we note that few 
men can get a real close knowledge of the 
issue of the day until after the third drink. 
Woman might have to use intuition in- 
stead of the more reliable and better 
known brands of rum to tind out just how 
she ought to vote. Intuition is a female 
talent that is despised by man, but itis a 
good deal less noisy than his talents, and 
does not produce nigh as bad a taste in 
the mouth the next morning. 

When woman has the suffrage it is not 
likely that she will make election bets 
never to wash or comb her hair, or to 
wheel another woman through town in a 
barrow if her candidate isn’t elected. 
She also will probably be content to con- 
sider that election is over when the votes 
are counted. Perhaps she will feel badly 
for awhile and say that the other side is a 
mean thing, but after that she will see 
that the children are dressed and sent to 
school as usual, and she won’t spend the 
rest of the week in a gin mill explaining 
how it happened and tapering off. 

If a woman should bet a bat on the elec- 
tion and lose, she would probably pay 
her bet. We admit that this would be an 
outrageous innovation, and a blow at the 
bulwarks of the Republic. It is the only 
danger we can see in woman suffrage.— 
New York Press. 
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CANADIAN DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON. 


JAN. 3, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As the time approaches for the first In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Conference 
ever held, the readers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL will be interested to learn who 
the delegates are to be, as well as the 
character of their work at home which has 
led to their being chosen to represent 
their countries at this most important 
event in the history of the movement. I 
therefore, in this week’s article, take great 
pleasure in introducing to the woman suf- 
fragists of our country our Canadian del- 
egates, and will from week to week pre- 
sent a little sketch of each one of our 
foreign delegates as we secure the neces- 
sary information. 


Canada will be represented by Dr. 


Augusta Stowe Gullen of Toronto, James 


L. Hughes of Toronto, Miss Mabel Peters 
of New Brunswick, and Dr. Amelia Yeo- 
mans of Manitoba. 

Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen is the dis 
tinguished daughter of a distinguished 
mother. Her mother, Dr. Emily H. Stowe, 
was the first Canadian woman to study 
and practice medicine, but, owing to the 
prejudice then existing against women in 
the professions, she secured her medical 
education in New York. Later, when her 
daughter Augusta, following in her foot- 
steps, chose her occupation and was pre- 
paring for her life-work, sufficient advance 
had been made in the emancipation of 
women in the professions in Canada to 
enable her to matriculate in Toronto. 





Yet a friend, in speaking of this event, 
said: ‘*The life of a girl student at this 
time was not a bed of roses. Both pro- 
fessor and students combined to make 
college life very unpleasant for the auda- 
cious girl who dared to invade the classic 
corridors of learning, which from time 
immemorial had been devoted exclusively 
to the opposite sex.” 

In 1883 Miss Stowe completed her 
course and graduated with high honors, 
receiving the degree of M. C. P. S. from 
the licensing board of the same city. 
Upon the establishment of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Toronto, Dr. Gullen 
was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
which position she held for several years, 
later being made Professor of Diseases of 
Childrer. 

Dr. Gullen’s public spirit was not con- 
fined to her professional work. As a 
member of the school board, her service 
was characterized by a professional knowl- 
edge and executive ability which proved 
invaluable. 

Mr. James L. Hughes, Public School 
Inspector for the city of Toronto, is well 
known in Canada and the United States 
as one of the most popular lecturers on 
educational subjects. His works on this 
subject are quoted as standards, and it is 
said that his ‘‘Mistakes in Teaching’’ has 
had a larger sale than any other educa- 
tional work ever put on the market. In 
his life work he has been ably assisted by 
his wife, Ada Marion Hughes, who was 
president of the World’s Congress of 
Kindergartners, Mr. Hughes’s services 
to all reformatory work have been inval- 
uable, and he has been at all times and 
under all circumstances a champion for 
the rights of women. 

Miss Mabel Peters, our third delegate, 
has been described as a woman of rare 
ability and charm of manner, with an ex- 
ceptional aptitude for legislative work, 
which has made her of invaluable service 
in bringing important subjects to the at- 
tention of the New Brunswick Legislature, 

Dr. Amelia Yeomans of Winnipeg will 
come as a representative of the great 
Northwest section of Canada, where 
through her profession she has come in 
touch with all classes and conditions of 
society. Dr. Yeomans is a physician of 
exceptional ability, an able speaker and 
lecturer, an earnest advocate of the cause 
of peace, and a thorough suffragist. 

In an address before the representative 
working men in Winnipeg she said: “It 
is by use of ballots, sacred, holy, wise 
ballots, that the regeneration of our coun- 
try is to be effected. No man should be 
willing to withhold from a woman this 
charter of freedom. No woman or man 
should be willing to use it except with a 
single eye to the general good. They 
won't, in the day when what ought to be 
has become what is.’’ In this all readers 
of the WomAn’s JOURNAL will concur. 

KATE M. Gorpoy. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Queen Wilhelmina has decided to give 
the celebrated palace on the Dam, which 
has been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, to the city of Amsterdam. 


An officer just from the Philippines says 
the natives make the best of servants, and 
suggests a solution of the servant-girl 
problem in this country by bringing Fili- 
pinos to do the work. 


The declaration against dueling made by 
the Glasgow Peace Congress has received 
the signatures of 9,000 persons in Europe, 
116 of whom are from the German aristoc- 
racy, while 160 are jurists and other erhi- 
nent men. 


One of the equal suffrage associations 
of Paris, at a recent meeting, adopted a 
resolution in favor of married women 
keeping their own names. One of the 
Parisian dailies, commenting on this, 
points out that there is no law requiring 
a married woman to take her husband’s 
name, and that on thecontrary French 
law requires her to sign her maiden name 
to all legal documents. The use of the 
husband’s name is merely a custom of 
society. 

A recent dispatch from London reports 
that the American idea of coéducation is 
growing in favor in England. Many 
schools are said to be taking it up, and 
among examples mentioned is a large 
school to be opened at Keswick, in the 
Lake Region, where boys and girls will mix 
in the classes. The King Alfred School 
Society, formed to promote coéducation, 
reports good progress, and gives particu- 
lars and plans of several new schools. 


The Department of Agriculture urges 
the introduction of a new industry, the 
cultivation of flowers—particularly roses 
—for perfume-making. It is believed that 
in California the oil, or attar, of roses can 
be distilled on a scale so extensive that 
American perfumers may ultimately be 
independent of foreign producers of attar. 
In-any event the industry; which is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the tastes of women, will 
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be a new and large source of domestic 
income.— Youth's Companion. 


A Chicago horse dealer cails attention | 
to the practice of branding horses as a! 


cruelty that President Roosevelt should 
abolish. He says: “I have sold 3,000 
horses to the government during the last 
year. They have all had to be branded as 
soon as accepted. The horses suffer 
agony when the hot iron is slapped upon 
the flesh of their haunches. I have seen a 
horse jump five feet into the air and cry 
out in pain. It would be just as effective 
to brand on the hoof. They would not 
feel it, and it would last for months or 
years before needing to be renewed.” 

Newburyport is fortunate in waiting so 
long for a soldiers’ monument, in that the 
delay brings so fresh and original a design 
as that of Theo. Ruggles Kitson. She has 
presented a boy of the farm or the country 
village of that day, in field-worn uniform, 
rifle over his shoulder, ‘**U.8.’’ cartridge 
belt on, trousers tucked into his boots, 
moving with a swift, country stride,— 
the volunteer of ’61. The strong young 
face, yet unbearded, is characteristically 
New England. At the feet of the youth 
lies a bough of yellow pine, such as ‘The 
Puritan” of St. Gaudens strides over; and 
Mrs. Kitson may have accepted this sug- 
gestion. It is an excellent figure, quite 
free of conventions. The sculptor desires 
that it shall stand on a rough granite 
bowlder, and she is right. Newburyport 
ought to carry out her idea.—Springfield 
Republican. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Worps By THE Way (Second Series). By 
Flizabeth Powell Bond. Pubdlished by 
the author. _Swarthmore, Pa. 1901, 
Price, 75 cents. 


This book is written primarily for the 
guidance of the students of Swarthmore 
College, but is equally applicable to all 
young people, Its twenty chapters are 
short discourses on a variety of topics, 
such as ‘*The Christmas Spirit,’’ ‘‘Codper- 
ation,’ ‘Children of Light,’’ and ‘The 
Great Benediction.’”’ It contains an ex- 
cellent picture of the author. The spirit 
of these teachings is reverent, and well 
expressed in the following sentence: ‘‘It 
is a worthy ambition to work fora college 
degree—to strive to become leaders of 
men;—it is our heavenly privilege to try 
to be ‘children of the day’—to give bright- 
ness where the world is clouded, and 
warmth where the world is chilled.’’ The 
book is marked by rare spiritual insight. 

H. B. RB. 





Suort TALKS with YOUNG MOTHERS, on 
the Management of Infants and Young 


Children. By Charles Gilmore Kerley 
M.D. New York and London: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. 1901. Price, $1.00, 

This book is written to help young 


mothers to appreciate the nature and sup- 
ply the demands of the little lives entrust- 
ed to their care, It is intended not for 
medical treatment, but for such wise care 
of the details of feeding, bathing, cloth- 
ing, and airing 4s will prevent the need of 
a physician except in an emergency. 
More than 150 details are named in an 
excellent index. This sensible and scien- 
tific treatise would be of inestimable value 
in the hands of mothers or of young wom- 
en about to become mothers, It is illus- 
trated, and contains valuable suggestions 
for the health of the mother, which reacts 
upon that of the child. The writer ex- 
presses regret that “in New York (and 
other American cities) proportionately 
fewer children are nursed by the mother 
each succeeding year. The social condi- 
tions of our time are against the develop- 
ment of those requirements so essential 
to the performancé of all the functions of 
motherhood. 

‘‘A nursing mother, in addition to being 
in a fair physical condition, should be 
mentally at rest. This is not the case 
witb the sensitive, overstrained, and im- 
pressionable women of our (so-called) 
better classes. A nursing mother should 
worry little and have no anxiety for the 
morrow. A mother, to nurse her child 
successfully, must be a happy, contented 
woman, It is the lack of happiness—the 
absence of contentment — that pervades all 
classes, that renders women unable to 
nurse their children. 

“The American women of our large 
cities assume the cares and responsibil- 
ities of life equally with men. Among 
the so-called higher classes—these whe 
have all that wealth and position can 
give—there is a constant struggle for 
social preéminence. Among a majority 
of the so-called middle classes the contest 
for wealth and place never ceases from the 
moment the school days begin until death 
or infirmity closes the scene. Among the 
poor there are the ceaseless toil, the 
struggle for food and shelter, the care of 
the sick, and the frequent deaths of little 
ones in the family whom they are unable 
properly to care for. In all classes, there- 
fore, the conditions of life are such as 
seriously to interfere with the normal 
function of nursing, no matter how excel- 
lent may be the mother’s physical con- 
dition. Asa rule, the phlegmatic mother 
who thinks the least makes the best wet- 
nurse. It is not implied that brains and 
successful nursing do not go together, 
but mental dullness and the ability suc- 
cessfully to carry on this function are far 
more frequently found associated. Our 
best wet nurses are the European peasant 
women. Neither they nor their ancestors 
were ever known to exercise the brain 
power they may have possessed. Every 
mether in good health should make the 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease. and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











attempt to nurse her baby: it is better for 
the mother, it saves much trouble, and it 
may save the baby’s life.’’ 

This severe arraignment of the present 
condition of American motherhood de- 
serves serious consideration. We com- 
mend the book to every woman, and 
equally to every man who aspires to be a 
husband and father. It is a husband's 
first duty to provide for his wife the best 
possible physical, mental, and moral con- 
ditions. Alas, how few appreciate that 
duty! But it is equally a wife’s duty to 
care for her own and her children’s well- 
being. Lucy Stone, who nursed her own 
child, used to say that it was not mental 
culture and activity that militated against 
women’s ability to nurse their children, 
but lack of exercise and muscular devel- 
opment. She hereelf, as a child, drove 
her father’s cows to pasture on a New 
England hillside. She used to add that if 
all girls did as much housework as she 
had done in her youth, they would have 
no difficulty in nursing their babies. 

H. B. B. 


—— -_- = 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR. 

At six o’clock in winter, we always come 
down Stairs, 

We empty out the Noah’s Ark, with the 
animals in pairs. 

The tigers and the lions, and the 
smooth-skin lamb, 

We make believe are silly, and afraid of Mr. 
Ham; 

But Mr. Noah,in yellow, and the wife of Mr. 
Shem, 

We make believe are timid, and are terrified 
of thei. 


little 


Then mother tells us stories of the elephants 
and bears, 

Whilst we make them fight and squabble, 
and set them up in pairs. 

The cock has got a broken leg, and never 
will stand firm; 

So we make believe he’s hungry, and is look- 
ing for a worm. 

The ducks are so enormous that they make 
the pigs afraid 

They are not really bigger, but that’s how 
they are made. 

As mother tells about them, we move them 
more and more, 

Until we've got them close to Ham, and 
knocking at the door. 

We always leave the dove inside, for fear he 
should get hurt; 

He’s white—so if he tumbles down he always 
shows the dirt; 

And mother says the olive leaf means peace 
and pleasant things, 

And we mustn't squabble now we know the 
message that he brings. 


-_-- a 


THE HOME OF THE RED SQUIRREL. 

Have you found, when walking in the 
woods, a little heap of chips stripped from 
the pine cone? If you do find them, keep 
a sharp lookout, for somewhere in the 
neighborhood is the red squirrel. 

The warm sun ofa winter’s day brings 
him scurrying out, shooting up the ever- 
green trees, out on twigs that seem too 
small even for his tiny foot. Ifthe food 
supply seems scant it does not trouble 
him; not a whit, for he has stores of food 
laid up, which he gathered in the pleasant 
July days, when the sap was in the cone, 
giving the seeds an extra delicious flavor. 

He has a long memory for so small an 
animal, and though these cones were 
gathered months before, and are now cov- 
ered with snow, he knows just where they 
are, and burrows for them, till he gets 
them to the surface, when he opens and 
eats them. 

If the supply is exhausted, he eats the 
seeds ofthe hemlock and spruce, and, 
when he can get them, fruit, nuts and ber- 
ries, maple-seeds and mushrooms. He 
varies this in the summer, | am sorry to 
say, by eating such young birds and eggs 
as meet his fancy, for so agile and such 
a climber is he that no nest is safe from 
him. The last of February he has tired 
of the dry winter fare and gnaws the bark 
of the. sugar maples, supping the sap as 
eagerly as achiid. He has found out, too, 
that as the sap exudes from the branch 
it freezes, during cold nights, and that 
after freezing and thawing it takes a more 
delicious flavor. 

Watch him sipping from an icicle of 
sugar sap; do not his beady eyes show 


| contentment? For his home, a deserted 
| bird’s nest, roofed over and curtained with 
| moss, @ woodpecker’s hole, or a hollow 
tree serves equally well. It is in these 
homes that the little squirrels are born 
and reared. Such bright red little things 
as they are, with fur so short and bright, 
but not sufficiently rich to tempt the 
hunter todestroy them!— Vick's Magazine. 


-_—-—- 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. O’ Rourke (to charitable old -Mr. 
Hartwell, who is giving away poultry to 
the needy)—Long life to yer Honor; sure 
I'll niver see a goose agin but I'll think of 
yez!—Harlem Life. 





Minister—\I’m sorry I didn’t see you at 
church yesterday, Tummas, 

Thmmus—Weel, ye see, it was siccan a 
wet day it wisna fit tae turn oot a dog in. 
But I sent the wife, sic.— Tit-Bits. 


‘“*T can’t hear anything but ‘Lizzie, call 
again; Lizzie, call again; Lizzie, call 
again.’ Who's Lizzie?’ ejaculated the 
editor of the Philadelphia Record, as he 
hung up his telephone receiver in despair. 


A German pollceman arrested a man 
for saying **The Emperor isan ass.’’ The 
speaker averred that he meant the Em- 
peror of Russia, but the wise policeman 
said: ‘No, you didn’t; our Emperor is 
the only ass we know of!’’ 


The Chicago Post says: ‘tA very popular 
girl who has just been married makes the 
naive confession of having attended 722 
balls to catch a husband, and of having 
caught instead fourteen attacks of bron- 
chitis, three cases of pleurisy and 120 
colds in the head.’’ And yet some people 
say that the higher education is more 
wearing to women’s health than the life of 
society! 

Prof. Miinsterberg is said to see the 
American world through German eyes 
with Harvard astigmatism. His praise of 
Americans to Germans and of Germans to 
Americans reminds the Springfield Repub- 
lican of the eminent Englishman, not 
noted for tact, who abruptly left his place 
beside Lady A and took a seat beside Lady 
B. He afterward explained to his nervous 
wife that it was because of a draft from 
a window. “I hope you explained it to 
Lady A,’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘Well, no,’’ he 
confessed, “but I did to Lady B.”’ 


A Liverpool coachman, who had had a 
cold for several days, appeared one morn- 
ing with his hair closely cropped. 

‘Why, Dennis,’’ said the mistress, 
‘whatever possessed you to have your hair 
cut while you had such a bad cold?” 

‘*Weil. mum,” replied Dennis, *'I do be 


takin’ notice this long while that whin- 
iverl have me hair cut I take a bad cowld, 
so I thought to meself that now, while I 
had the cowld on me, it would be the time 
of all others to go and get me hair cuttin’ 
done, for by that course I would save me- 


self just one cowld,”’ 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 








“One Paper That is Not Yellow.” 


EDUCATIONAL, 





SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN, 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 
AN INDEPENDENT 
American Newspaper. 


Loyal to Democratic Ideals. 


Progressive, Enterprising, and Interest- 
ing, Clean, Attractive and Stimulating. 
Publishes the News Without Fear or 
Favor, and Tells the Truth About It. 


DAILY (Morning), SUNDAY and WEEKLY, 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S 


Standing Among Newspapers. 


‘Instead of always talking about the evils 
of journalism, why not sometimes point to 
its blessings; instead of talking about a cor- 
ruptible and a corrupting press, why nota 
word for newspapers that are fearless and 
frank, wholesome and honest, powerful and 
good? There are such papers, perhaps not 
so many, but, nevertheless, some, and in 
calling their roll, somehow the name of one, 
like Abou Ben Adhem, leads all the rest— 
The Springfield (Mass ) Republican.” 

“Who isn’t proud of the American press 
when it contains so fair and shining and 
lovely an example as The Springfield Repub- 
lican, founded 77 years ago by the worthy 
Samuel Bowles?” 

The above quotations are from the Editorial 
page of the Des Moines (Ia.) Leader of 
September 22, 1901. 


The Weekly Republican. 


A Valuable Literary and Family Journal 
Combined With a First-Class Political and 
General Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 5) cents a quarter, 

5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 
10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy, 
Specimen copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. 








RATES: 
70 cents 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leafiete 
include speeches by Secretary John D Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, France 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womar 
Suffrage. Address vLeatlet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Fit for Any Home. 


cession. 
body knows. 


be timely. 


Tribune 


books and literary news. 
$1 a year. 


without. $1 a year. 


too much, 
of the old Semi-Weekly. 


than ever. 
25 cents. 


Tribune, by text or picture, or both. 


those living at the educational centres. 


farmers and their families. 


matter for the women and young folks. 
tea’’ of The Daily Tribune. 


and illustrations. 





The Tri-Weekly Tribune occupies a field all its own. 
experience that thousands of persons in various parts of the country wanted a New 
York newspaper, and yet they didn’t want one, 
isn’t so much so as one might think at first glance. 
a condensed New York newspaper which wouldn’t tax either their purse or their time 
So it came to pass that The Tri-Weekly Tribune took the place 
The ‘Tri,’ as it is familiarly called, appears on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and in these three issues one may find the cream of the 
matter in the seven issues of the Daily Tribune. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1902 will be bigger, better and more valuable 
All the records and statistics worth having. 


The New York Tribune’s plans and programme for 1902 contemplate im- 
provements all] along the line, so as to keep it in the front rank of the newspaper pro- 
What The Daily Tribune is and what it stands for pretty nearly every- 
That it keeps pace in enterprise with the spirit of the age, without 
sacrificing decency or accuracy, it is needless to say. 

But a word as to the other publications issued from The Tribune office may 
For instance, it may not be generally known that the famous old Weekly 
grew and grew until it became imperatively necessary to divide it in two—The 
Review and The Tribune Farmer. 
alike to persons of the highest culture, to those who are educating themselves and to 
all who wish the week’s history summarized, explained and illuminated for them. 
Special attention is given to municipal affairs, domestic and foreign politics, and to 
It is published every Saturday. 


The Review is suited 


Price, 5 cents a copy, or 


The Farmer, issued every Thursday, is one of the handsomest agricultural 
papers published ip this or any other country. 
articles embrace everything relating to farms or farm work. 
farmers and all who have business dealings with them cannot well afford to get along 


The illustrations are superb, and the 
It is a paper which 
It was learned by 


That sounds paradoxical, but it 
What they were really after was 


Price, $1.50 a year. 


On sale January 1. Price, 


New York Tribune Publications. 


The New York Tribune comes pretty near being an ideal newspaper. 
It is clean without being dull, enterprising without being sensational, and as fair and 
accurate as human forethought can make it. 
tions of its own on all the great questions of the day, but it is broad enough and 
liberal enough to give all reasonable opportunity to ‘‘hear the other side.”’ 

Every occurrence or development of sufticient importance to engage the at- 
tention of self-respecting, intelligent people is sure to find adequate treatment in The 


The Tribune has positive convic- 


What is true of The Daily Tribune applies with equal force, though in modified 
form, to the other publications issued from The Tribune office. 
Weekly Review, issued every Saturday, enables persons living in the small 
towns or villages to keep in touch with the best thought of the nation, just as well as 
It records and reviews all the essential hap- 
penings of the week—the things that count in making up the ledger of progress. 
sending to friends abroad you cannot find anything better. 

The Tribune Farmer is, as its name implies, devoted to the interests of 
It is meant to be their friend, adviser and helper in the 
fullest meaning of the words, by bringing to them all the available facts and informa- 
tion calculated to aid them. And special care is taken to provide interesting reading 


The Tribune 


For 


The Tri-Weekly Tribune is, if the phrase may be permitted, the ‘beef 
In the three issues of each week it summarizes 
The Daily Tribune, while giving in their entirety many of the very best features 
For those who have neither the time nor the means to indulge ina 
metropolitan daily newspaper, and yet want to get all the news of the world treated 
from a national point of view, The Tri-Weekly Tribune is just the paper. 





Boston - University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school i= 
New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. * 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


ssae nano examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 


Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructo rs 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
mee in all departments. 

Jara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 

Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues addrese 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 
15 EB. Cottage St., Boston, 











The Drs. give their attention to both GEN KKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





“STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Haraior T. Topp. Cor. Sec’y. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimous:y adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennjal as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free, 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
oroper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


FRAMED PICTURES 


For the Holidays 


Artistic but Inexpensive 
Goods a Specialty. 


Carbons 
Carbonettes 
Platinotypes 
Soa 20,000 Subjects in Stock 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
Bame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











CO-EDUCATION APPROVED IN KANSAS. 

A remarkable symposium on coéduca- 
tion by leading educators of the State of 
Kansas appears in the Topeka Daily 
Herald of Dec. 26. The emphatic and 
unanimous approval of the principals of 
so many colleges, universities, and normal 
schools, who have had years of experi- 
ence of coéducation, has a weight of au- 
thority which puts to shame the academic 
objections of a few prominent Eastern 
non-educational college presidents and 
others who have recently evolved doubts 
and difficulties, as the German professor 
evolved his description of the camel 
which he had wever seen, ‘from the 
depths of his moral consciousness.”’ 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Frank Nelson, says: 


Coéducation has proved a success 
wherever tried. . . . Greater emphasis is 
given by it to the “‘culture” part of edu- 
cation, where men and women meet and 
mingle in the pursuit of knowledge. A 
higher ny ree a of the choice virtues 
of life is developed, and a deeper respect 
for social obligations is awakened and 
fostered. 


Prof. Wm. H. Oarruth, of the Univer- 
sity of Kaneas, says: 


Twenty-seven years of experience in 
eounection with the University of Kansas 
have only strengthened my conviction 
that it is better for both the young men 
and young women to be kept in associa- 
tion during the years of their higher edu- 
cation, as they are throughout the schools 
of lower grade, and are—or should be— 
throughout their after life. Over ten 
thousand students have lived at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas since its beginning, and 
there has never been a serious scandal 
connected with the social relations of the 
young men and young women. 

As to Stanford University and Armour 
Institute, Professor Carruth points out 
that in their cases peculiar circumstances 
seem to justify their opposite course in 
limiting or excluding women. He says: 


Stanford University was instituted pri- 
marily as a place for training young men 
for professional life. Inasmuch as the 
professions are largely filled by men, and 
always will be, there seems to be no im- 
propriety in securing its benefits chiefly 
to men. The greater portion of the wom- 
en who wish to attend Stanford University 
desire only the general education of the 
lower or college course. It is the policy 
of the Stanford management to build up 
the University work proper and to apply 
the income of the institution to advanced 
and professionai training. The limitation 
of the number of women to five hundred 
is an indirect method of restricting the 
growtb of the undergraduate work, There 
will probably never need to be a limita- 
tion on the number of women in the grad- 
uate schools. I know that the limitation 
of the number of women at Stanford Uni- 
versity does not arise from hostility to 
coéducation per se. 

J.N. Wilkinson, president of the Kan. 
sas State Normal School, attributes any 
tendency to reaction in this country, if 
such exist, to the increasing number of 
university professors who have taken 
training in Germany, and adds: 


Since the time when Iowa and Kansas 
organized State universities without dis- 
tinction as to sex, the victory of coéduca- 
tion has been complete in the United 
States. No State university organized be- 
fore these had admitted women; now the 
question of some of the universities is 
only whether coéducation is not endan- 
gered by the dimimishing proportion of 
men. The fact that the two States first 
giving university coéducation show now 
the largest percentage of population in 
school and the smallest percentage of illit- 
eracy, is suggestive of the general impetus 
given to education by the admission of 
women to all its opportunities. 

President Wilkinson meets the objec- 
tion that higher education is inimical to 
matrimony by the statement that: 

A larger percentage of girls in coéduca- 
tional colleges make happy matches. 
Those who graduate from (separate) 
women’s colleges are not likely to marry 
on engagements formed before going to 
college, nor to find after graduation occu- 
pations favorable to matrimony. The co- 
educational college presents the best time 
and place for such match-making. 


Dr. Carl Swenson writes: 


My experience with coéducation during 
the last twenty years forces me to the 
conclusion that it is practical and success- 
ful. It is more natural, and elevates the 
moral tone of the institution. As long as 
the good Lord allows boys and girls to be 
born inthe same family, I see no valid 
reason why the sexes should be kept 
apart during college years. . . . I believe 
coéducation has come to stay. 


Prof. Lough, of Baker University, sum- 
marizes the advantages and disadvantages 





of coéducation, with an evident intention 
to give ample weight to the objections, 
and concludes: 


My working ideas would be: Continue 
coéducation as a system, but modify so as 
to retain the advantages and eliminate 
the evils of its initial forms. Let the 
community life be a mingling of men and 
women. Let the scholastic work be com- 
mon wherein the interests and powers are 
common, but let it be separate where 
necessary to meet the specific demands of 
each sex. I believe that the elective sys- 
tem embodies all that is necessary to work 
out such a plan. True, this plan will not 
possibly do away with the temptations to 
misuse of time; neither will separate edu- 


cation, Such objection may be made 
with equal force to any system. It must 
be met by discipline. 

J. C. Miller, president of Emporia 


College, writes: 

I believe in coéducation. The more I see 
of it the more I favor it. 

L. D. Whittemore, principal of the 
Topeka High School, says: 

There is one argument in favor of co- 
education which seems to be unanswer- 
able, and that is the fact that women want 
it. They are applying for admission to 
all the higher institutions of learning in 
such numbers and with such earnestness 
that the oldest and most conservative col- 
leges and universities have opened their 
doors on equal terms to all men and wom- 
en whoare prepared to enter. The elec- 
tive arrangement of studies, which makes 
it possible for each student to do such 
work as is best adapted to his individual 
needs, removes the old objection that 
women need a different sort of education 
from men. Instruction in the same insti- 
tution is varied enough for both. 

Prof. Glotfelter, of the State Normal 
School, writes: 

All State schools must be open to all. 
Men and women should be brought close 
together mentally. The unity of the fam- 
ily life will be more perfect between two 
having the same experiences and equal at- 
tainments than between a man educated 
at the university and a woman educated 
at a female seminary. 

Frank R, Dyer, Kansas Director and 
Superintendent of N, E. A., writes: 

Coéducation in the kindergarten, in the 
public schools, in the colleges and uni- 
versities. From experience and observa- 
tion, put me down in faver of coéducation. 

Evidently coéducation has come to stay. 
One of the most potent arguments in sits 
favor is that the enlarged curriculum of 
the up-to-date college and university, with 
the elective system now generally adopted, 
enables women to differentiate their 
studies just as men do, so as to adapt 
them to their special occupations and 
pursuits in after life. There is no reason 
why schools of cooking and housekeeping 
should not be a part of a university 
course. When a chef in Young’s Hotel 
or Hotel Touraine can command a higher 
salary than any college president, men as 
well as women might sometimes be glad 
to avail themselves of such instruction. 

H. B. B. 


—_- — 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
on Thursday, Jan. 23. The business 
meeting, for the election of officers, the 
hearing of reports, and the mapping out 
of work for the coming year, will be held 
at 3 Park Street at 10 A. M. All interest- 
ed are invited to be present, but the only 
persons entitled to vote at the business 
meeting will be the delegates from the 
local Leagues (each League is entitled to 
send one delegate at large, and one more 
for every 25 paid-up members) and the offi- 
cers of the State Association—president, 
clerk, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
auditors, members of the State Board of 
Directors, superintendents of depart- 
ments, and the presidents of the local 
Leagues, who are er officiis vice presi- 
dents of the State Association. This 
meeting is one of the most important oc- 
casions of the whole year, and all the 
Leagues are urged to send full delega- 
tions. Each League is asked to send a 
three-minute written report of its year’s 
work, to be read at the business meet- 
ing. 

LUNCH AND WORK CONFERENCE, 

A new departure will be made in con- 
nection with the annual meeting. Among 
the most interesting and useful features 
of the National Conventions for some 
years past have been the Work Confer- 
ences. After our business meeting, which 
is expected to adjourn about 1 P. M., 
there will be a lunch at The Westminster. 
on Copley Square. This will be followed 
by a Work Conference, at which three 
topics will be considered: (1) What is the 
best way to get new members? (2) What 
is the best way to raise money? (3) What 
is the best way to interest the young peo- 
ple? Each topic will be presented in 
short speeches by two workers who have 
been especially successful in that particu- 
lar line, and will then be thrown open for 
questions and discussion. This Work 
Conference will be of great interest and 
profit, and there should be a large attend- 
ance. It will be open to all suffragists 
who take tickets. The lunch tickets will 





Railroad Rates to National Convention. 





A rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan has been secured for dele- 
gates and visitors wishing to attend the Convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and the International Woman Suffrage Conference to be held in 
Washington, D. C., February 12th to 18th inclusive, 1902, provided not less than one 
hundred certificates are taken out by the persons attending the Convention from all 
over the country. The following directions are taken from the circular of instruc- 


tions sent out by the Railroad Association. 


Please read carefully: 


1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days, 


exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the first two days of the Convention. 


The 


advertised dates for the meeting are February 12th to 18th inclusive; consequently 
tickets may be obtained not earlier than February 9th, or midnight of February 8th, 


nor later than February 14th. 
certificate. 


Each purchaser of a ticket should not fail to request a 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. 


2. The purchaser should present herself at the railroad station for ticket and 
certificate at least thirty minutes before departure of train. 


8. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 


Any station agent will be able to 


give the necessary information as to where certificates and through tickets can be 


obtained at Washington at his station. 


If they are not to be had, the agent will give 


information as to the station where they may be ubtained. A local ticket may be 
purchased to this station and certificate and through ticket purchased there, 
4. Upon arrival at the meeting, certificates should be presented to Mary G. Hay, 


Chairman Railroad Rates. 


5. A special agent of the Trunk Line Association will be in attendance to vali- 


date certificates, Monday, February 17th. 


If a delegate wishes to leave for home 


prior to the special agent’s arrival, she cannot have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey; or if a delegate arrives later than February 17th, after the special 
agent has gone, the certificate cannot be validated for the reduction returning. 

6. To enable members attending the Woman Suitfrage Convention to attend the 
Convention of the National Council of Women, February 19th to 25th inclusive, an ex- 
tension of return tickets to February 28th can be secured by depositing validated 
certificates with Joint Agent Mr. W. S. Bronson, at 1417 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., not later than February 21st between 8.30 A. M. and 5 P. M. (week days), and 


payment of fee of fifty cents. 


Noticr,—It will be observed that the extension of rates to include the meeting 
of the National Council of women will afford the delegates and visitors to the Suf- 
frage Convention an opportunity to remain in Washington two weeks, a privilege 


bever before accorded. 


In view of the numberless attractions to the sight-seer which 


are offered in Washington, there are undoubtedly many who may wish to avail 


themselves of the privilege. 


Mary G. Hay, Chairman Railroad Rates. 


2008 American Tract Society Bldg., New York. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 
The Hotel Headquarters for the Convention will be at the ‘Riggs House,” 15th 
and G Streets. The National Officers and the Foreign Delegates will be found at this 


hotel. 


The rates are $3.00 per day for one person in a rocm; $3.50 for room with 


bath; $2.50 per day each for two in a room. All delegates desiring accommodation 
at this hotel should apply early for a room and request reply in order that no mis- 


takes may be made. 


The Riggs is an American plan hotel. 


OTHER HOTELS. 

“The Ellsmere,’’ 14th and 8th Street, is a first-clags family hotel and offers a rate 
of $2.50 per day for one in a room, and $2.00 for two in a room. 

“The Fredonia,’ H Street near 14th Street, N. W., offers a rate of $10 per week 
each for two in a room; $14, one in a room, This hotel promises good accommoda- 
tion and reports all rooms as outside rooms. 

Boarding Houses and Lodging Houses can also be found, and the expense of a 
week in Washington may thus be greatly reduced. Arrangements should be made in 


advance for hotel or boarding house accommodations. 


Applications should be made 


direct to the hotels and replies should be insisted upon in every case. 
Further information may be had of the Chairman of the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, 2103 California Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








be 50 cents, and as it is necessary to 
know in advance for how many to pro- 
vide, all persons intending to be present 
are asked to send their names not later 
than Jan. 19 to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Jessica Henderson, at 3 Park 
Street, Room 7, Boston. 


The Work Conference will this year 
take the place of the usual public 
meeting. 

—_—-— —- oo 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Salt Lake Tribune of Jan. 1 devotes 
more than a page to the Utah Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and to individual! clubs. 
The Utah State Federation was organized 
in 1893, and now includes thirty clubs, 
with a membership of 800 progressive 
women. Mrs. Mary G. Coulter, of Ogden, 
is president. The educational work of 
the Federation is reported as follows by 
Mrs, Emma J. M’Vicker, of Salt Lake, 
formerly State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction: 

‘Some of the good results achieved in 
the past are a more general interest in 
the public schools, shown by systematic 
visitation, especially by the mothers; days 
set apart for discussion of topics relating 
to education; general meetings held, at 
which addresses or lectures were given 
by prominent educators; organizations 
formed by parents and teachers for the 
study of educational subjects; kindergar- 
tens carried on from a few weeks to a 
year; women elected on the school board 
in several districts; a school of domestic 
science maintained during the summer 
vacation. Much has been done to ad- 
vance the status of art among the club 
women, and in the public schools art ex- 
hibitions have been held, to which the 
school children were invited, and oppor- 
tunities given for the purchase of good 
pictures and casts, so that there is hardly 
a school in Salt Lake that does not con- 
tain several good casts and some pictures. 
Something has also been done in this way 
in other towns of the State. To crown 
all, two model rooms have been fitted up 
by club women, where the artistic atmos- 
phere is an inspiration to all the children 
who visit there. On the whole, there has 
been a slow but steady growth in interest 
and intelligence in regard to education 
throughout the clubs of the State, so that 
much may be hoped for in the future, 
when all club women shall be interested 





in work outside of self-improvement, and 
thereby gain the highest culture of all.”’ 





The January number of The Club Wo- 
man contains the full text of the by-laws 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and of the amendments proposed 
by the Massachusetts State Federation. 
The plan for re-organization formulated 
by these amendments has been endorsed 
by the State Federations of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, Oregon 
and Washington. 

To interest the women’s clubs of the 
South in the work of the Lend-a-Hand 
Book Mission, Miss Sarah P. Brigham, its 
founder, is about to make a tour among 
them. For eight years, through the Mis- 
sion, thousands of books and periodicals 
have found their way to destitute schools 
and churches of both races, and into the 
prisons, mining districts and factory vil- 
lages of the South. Ministers, teachers, 
King’s Daughters, W.C.T.U. and women’s 
clubs, North and South, have all aided. 
At present, largely through the Mission’s 
work, there is constant appeal for wider 
reading than is afforded by the old books 
and periodicals. To meet this the South- 
ern library fund,has been established in 
connection with the Book Mission. Its 
purpose is to buy new books, to reinforce 
struggling libraries, and to form the nu- 
cleus of free public libraries in places that 
are making an effort to help themselves. 
To the women’s clubs of South Carolina 
and Tennessee twenty-one libraries have 
been given, and more are soon to follow. 
Each library consists of from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty volumes for grown 
people and children, and they are placed 
in the little obscure villages, where the 
people have small earnings and few op- 
portunities. They remain in one place 
from four to six months. Contributions 
of books, magazines and papers should be 
made to Miss Sarah P. Brigham, Lend-a- 
Hand office, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society voted at its last annual meeting to 
sever connection with the National Coun- 
cil of Women. 

The Boston Business League will hold 
its monthly meeting at Social Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Jan. 14, at 3 P.M. The 





programme is in charge of the committee 
on study of laws affecting women and 
children, Miss Amy F. Acton, LL. B., 
chairman. It will consist of short ad- 
dresses on legal topics of interest to 
women by three women lawyers: Ida E. 
Hall, LL. B., Caroline J. Cook, LL. B., 
and Eliza W. M. Bridges, LL. B. The 
invited guests will be all of the women 
lawyers of the city, the committee on leg- 
islative affairs of the State Federation and 
the staff of the Woman’s JouRNAL. In 
March the Business League is to entertain 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, making its president, Mrs. Annie G. 
Murray, the guest of honor. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


SARA WINTHROP SMITH. 

In Nantucket, Mass., after a painful ill- 
ness of some months, Sara Winthrop Smith 
closed a life largely spent in quiet, self- 
denying public service. She was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of a line of ancestry 
honorably prominent in American public 
life. Later she passed some years in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, lecturing for 
the political and moral reforms she held 
dear, organizing ¢he State of Ohio for wo- 
man suffrage, and interested as a delegate 
in the conventions of the N. A. W. S. A. 

She came to live permanently in Nan- 
tucket, after having spent many summers 
there, upon the death of her father, who 
was one of Nantucket’s regular summer 
colonists. In her adopted home she was 
active in instituting the Goldenrod Club 
for girls of the tsland, the Boys’ Indus- 
trial Club, and the Abiah Franklin Folger 
Chapter of the D. A. R. She published 
last year ‘‘The Physiography and Geog- 
raphy of Nantucket,” with a striking 
cover-design drawn by herself, in which 
she condensed an immense amount of ia- 
teresting investigation and information, 
scientific and botanical, on the character- 
istics of Nantucket. 

In artistic design, and pen and ink etch- 
ing particularly, her talent was unusual 
and excellent. She furnished designs and 
illustrations for the Century, St. Nicholas, 
and other magazines, and while instructor 
in drawing in the schools of Nantucket 
did much to awaken and enrich the sense 
of the artistic by her lectures on the his- 
tory and influence of art. 

Her refined and gentle manners, her 
high-mindedness and genuine ability com- 
bined with her public service to win her 
respect and affection wherever known, 
and she had many friends. In Nantucket 
her death means a peculiar sense of loss 
and sadness. The public schools were 
closed on the afternoon of the funeral, 
and the flags set at half-mast. A memo- 
rial service was held in Goldenrod Hall on 
Jan. 4. The burial was private, from her 
late home, Mrs. J. B. King’s, and the in- 
terment was at Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
Nantucket. oe F 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New YORK, JAN. 7, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Legislature is organized for the 
work of the session, the Governor has sent 
in his message, and the committees in the 
Assembly have been appointed. The 
Senate is the same as last session, as the 
members are elected for two years. The 
Governor’s message contains no recom- 
mendation especially applying to women, 
although, of course, all the suggestions 
affect equally the inhabitants of both 
sexes. Atits close there appears a curious 
commentary on the indifference of men to 
the privilege of voting which they are 
supposed to rate so highly. The elections 
for local officers in the various towns in this 
State are held in the spring, and from this 
fact the returns have not only been small, 
but so many mistakes have been made as 
to still further reduce the number of votes 
counted. The Governer says: 

The law which provides for different bal- 
lots for State and town officers has result- 
ed in nearly every county in a great loss 
of votes. Thousands of defective ballots 
result from this cause. 

This is a curious commentary on the 
supposed political wisdom of the enfran- 
chised citizens of the commonwealth, and 
suggests the sensible enquiry if it would 
not be better to select the voters by intel- 
ligence and not by sex alone. Possibly 
the qualified women would not only feel 
their duty to vote as imperative, but 
would be able to discriminate between the 
ballots to be cast for the various officers. 

In the Assembly our staunch friend, 
Mr. S. Fred Nixon, was again elected 
Speaker. A study of the committees ap- 
pointed shows that many of them retain 
the chairmen appointed last year. Mr. 
Jotham P. Alds, of Chenango, is chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means; 
Mr. James T. Rogers, of Broome, has the 
Judiciary, and our friend, Mr. Otto Kelsey, 
of Livingston, is once more at the head of 
the Committee on Cities. Senator S. E. Ells- 
worth, of Niagara, presented a bill of im- 
portance in its effect on trials for divorce. 
In this State no disruption of the mar- 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 





BY MRS. ESTHER F, BOLAND. 





“Upon the public schools, more than upon any other public agency, depends the 
welfare of the Commonwealth.”’ 

These words from the recent inaugural address of Governor Crane of Massachn- 
setts most fitly express the views of the majority of thoughtful citizens. Indeed, no 
one questions the important part which the common schools of this country play in 
fitting its youth for citizenship, and as one means of rendering successful the experi- 
ment in popular government which is here being tried. 

From the very beginning of our history, the fact has been recognized that the im- 
portant matter of education cannot be left to the haphazard or imperfect provision 
of parents, but that the State itself must provide for the elementary education, at 
least, of its future citizens, and that it must be compulsory with parents to allow their 
children to avail themselves of it. 

In accordance with this theory, there has gradually grown up in Massachusetts a 
vast educational system, maintained at public expense, and administered by board® 
elected by the people. Under this system the little four-year-olds are taken from the 
nursery and carried by successive stages through Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, 
High or Latin Schools, to the very portals of college if need be. 

While paying due regard to the academic education of youth, our school system 
provides a degree of manual and commercial training, and moral and physical training 
as well. It ministers, with absolutely no discrimination, and with no individual ex- 
pense, to the child of the rich and the poor; to the alien as well as to the native born; 
to the boy and the girl. 

Notwithstanding certain recognized weak points, it must be admitted that the 
schools of this State are organized on a broad and liberal basis, admirably adapted to 
the requirements of the half million children who are studying in them. 

Granting, however, all that can be said concerning the general excellence of the 
public schools, and their adaptability to the needs of the people, it is believed that 
the time has come when it is absolutely hecessary that a wider interest should be 
felt in their administration if they are to be maintained at a high standard, and to 
make the advance which improved educational methods demand, 

In common with every other municipal department, though to a less degree per- 
haps, the efficiency of the schools is threatened by the pernicious influence of the 
spoils system, The very gravity of the interests at stake, and the traditional pride 
which our citizens have had in the schools, have led to the belief that the blighting 
touch of partisan politics could not be felt by institutions of such importance to the 
general well-being. Recent revelations, however, have rudely dissipated this belief, 
and we have been shocked and dismayed by the record of dishonorable transactions 
by members of school committees in several cities, and by the subordination of the 
welfare of the schools to personal or partisan ends. 

All well-meaning citizens desire good schools, and it is for the interest of but a 
smal] minority that the schools should be made a means of rewarding political 
activity. Last year’s reports show this conclusively, since, of children in Massachu- 
setts between the ages of seven and fourteen, 87 per cent. were enrolled in the public 
schools. No argument, therefore, is needed to prove it to be of the greatest moment 
that institutions which minister to the educational wants of so large a number should 
be of the best. 

The tremendous power which resides in school boards for the making or marring 
of the schools, however, has not been duly appreciated, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that in few cities has that care been exercised in the selection of these functiona- 
vies which solicitude for the welfare of the children should have prompted. This 
being true, and furthermore it being true that apathy rather than evil intention is 
responsible for this state of affairs, it should only be necessary to call attention to the 
facts in order to arouse widespread apprehension and raise the question of how a 
change can be brought about. The answer is simple. There must be codperation on 
the part of all good citizens in placing the control of the schools in the hands of men 
and women of unquestioned fitness and integrity, whose standing in the community 
will be a guarantee that the interests of the schools will always be paramount, and 
that they will be conducted not only without scandal, but on progressive lines, so that 
they will keep pace with what is being done in the best private institutions. 

If the schools in a given town are good, then its citizens should by vigilance seek 
to keep them so. If, on the contrary, the schools are unsatisfactory, the citizens 
should by intelligent and united action remedy the imperfections. But in either case 
the result can only be accomplished through the school board. This work of strength- 
ening our schools should appeal strongly to women, since their interests are peculiarly 
bound up in children; and upon the women of this State there rests a great responsi- 
bility, inasmuch as they, equally with men, are empowered to vote for those to whom 
the management of the schools is entrusted. There can be little doubt that a large 
increase in the number of women voters would make it possible in most communities 
to elevate the character of the school committee, and a constituency of earnest, well- 
informed women would have an excellent moral effect upon its members. Indeed, it 
is difficult to think of any greater service which public-spirited women can render 
than by active interest in a matter which, by common consent, is admitted to be 
second to no other in its bearing upon the future welfare of our State. 

Many women have hitherto failed to look at the subject from this point of view, 
and it has not been clear to them that, by helping to elect a good school board, they 
could contribute so directly to the well-being of the schools and the perpetuation of 
right ideals in their management. Earnest consideration of the matter should show 
such women that the importance ot the interests involved makes participation in this 
form of social service an imperative duty, and one from which no woman, to whom 
the welfare of children is dear, must longer shrink. 








years in succession. The Press Club, of 
which she had been president for eight 
years, joined in the celebration. The 


riage tie is possible except for the cause 
of infidelity to the wedded vows. In 
order to prevent the granting of unjust 


decrees by the introduction of unreliable 
evidence in the trials of such cases, this 
bill provides that a conviction cannot be 
had on unsupported evidence of a witness 
who claims to have been the criminal com- 
panion of the accused wife or husband. 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Legislative League, held at the Tuxedo, 
on Thursday, Jan. 2, was addressed by 
Mrs. Cynthia M. Little, on “‘Women on 
Boards of Education.” She gave an in- 
teresting account of the experiment where 
it had been tried, and pointed out that at 
present the absence of women in these 
capacities in the boroughs of this city was 
due to the great disinclination of the men 
in power to granting them such positions. 
She also spoke of the efforts to place 
women on the boards of libraries through- 
out the State, and gave an amusing ac- 
count of the absurd reasons given by some 
officials for refusing these places to well- 
qualified ladies. A memorial was adopted 
asking Mayor Seth Low to appoint women 
on the Board of Education in this city. 
The death of Mrs. Jennie June Croly 
has been deeply felt by the clubs of this 
city, and no doubt by club women 
throughout the land. A special service 
was held on Monday at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, It was under the auspices of Sorosis, 
of which Mrs. Croly was the first active 
president, holding the office fur two years, 
and later occupying the chair for ten 





meeting was held in the Astor gallery. 
Across the middle of the lower side the 
platform was placed at which the officers 
of Sorosis sat. The banner of the club 
hung above the president’s seat, and be- 
low it a portrait of Mrs. Croly surrounded 
with roses. The seats were placed in a 
curve fronting the platform, and in the 
great crowd which filled the room were 
representatives of almost every club of 
women in the city. Mrs. Denies K. Deni- 
son, president of Sorosis, presided, and 
the exercises were opened by the singing 
of ‘*The Lost Chord,’’ by Miss Stutsman, 
who thus fulfilled a wish of Mrs. Croly’s 
made just before her death. Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, who succeeded Mrs. 
Croly at the end of her first term as presi- 
dent, delivered a thoughtful address on 
her character and life-work. She was 
followed by Rev. Phebe Hannaford, vice- 
president of the Press Club, who told of 
her faithful labors in founding and sus- 
taining the body. Other addresses were 
by Mrs. Cornelius Zabriski, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Hugh Reed Griffen, of London, and 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, an officer 
of the Press Club. Mrs. May Reilley 
Smith read an original poem, ‘Into the 
Silence,’ and Mme. Van Klemmer of the 
Press Club sang. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


One of the rarest opportunities given to 
the Boston public to secure seasonable 
goods at greatly reduced prices is that of- 
fered by Noyes Bros., corner of Washing- 
tonand Summer Sts. It is called an ‘Odd 
Lot Sale,’’ and the prices have been re 
duced from one-third to one-half. The 
reputation of this well-known establish- 
ment is sufficient guarantee of the genu- 
ineness of the sale and of the quality of 
the goods offered. A careful examina- 
tion of all the departments has been 
made, and all the broken sizes and 
odd lots have been taken out. These 
goeds have been marked at prices that 
will surely dispose of them quickly. 

It isa well-nigh impossible task to enum- 
erate the goods that have been placed on 
sale, but one can unqualifiedly state that 
the quality, character and style are un- 
+ surpassed. The great majority of goods 
are the manufacture of Noyes Bros. It 
will certainly be the part of wisdom to 
pay a visit to this house before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, It is announced that dur- 
ing the sale no goods sold at reduced prices 
will be charged, sent on approval or ex- 
changed. 


THE BOSTON AND ALBANY. 


It is now just about a year since the 
New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company took formally in charge 
the Boston & Albany which has since 
been operated under their general direc- 
tion, although without any radical changes 
in any respect, 

During all the discussion concerning the 
leasing of this property, we were rather 
disposed to be non-committal. We fully 
recognized that there was no other rail- 
way administration in the world that 
equalled the Vanderbilt system. On the 
other hand, we were all proud of the 
ay old Boston & Albany, and could not 

ut feel a certain amount of regret, should 
its interest or identity be lost or changed. 

As a result of the year’s administration, 
we feel that we are warranted in emphati- 
cally stating that it has been decidedly 
for the best of all concerned, and that we 
can now heartily commend the course of 
the stockholders in having thus leased 
their property. 

Weare called upon to rather specifically 
refer to this, because we have noticed 
that some journals of late have made 
what seems to us an unfair criticism, 
possibly actuated by some personal rea- 
son; but the benefits to New England dur- 
ing the past year and for the future, we 
believe, are going to be very much more 
marked, because of this lease. 

The New York Central people have cer- 
tainly been most considerate and have 
moved slowly in making any changes, but 
what alterations they have made, as re- 
gards train service and other features con- 
nected therewith, have all been in the line 
of improvements. 

The Boston & Albany are running more 
trains, particularly to the West, than ever 
before; the running time has been accel- 
erated, the equipment has been improved, 
more se cars put on, and everything 
that they have done has been in the line 
of improvements and in adding some of the 
New York Central methods, which stand 
for enterprise and progress, while all of 
us recognize what a magnificent property 
the Boston & Albany is, and that it has 
justly been termed the pride of New Eng- 
land. 

It was built up and reached its high de- 
gree of perfection by conservative and 
possibly old-fashioned methods, and too 
much praise cannot be given to its admin- 
istration from first to last; but witn all 
our pride in it and respect for its manage- 
ment, it cannot be gainsaid that it was in 
many ways old-fashioned and behind the 
times. 

Conditions are radically different from 
what they were twenty-five years ago, and 
the policy that was the very best then 
would be behind the times in this cen- 
tury. We are heartily prepared to say 
that not only has the New York Central 
executive management of the Boston & 
Albany for the last year been to our minds 
more than satisfactory, and to the benefit 
of our New England people, but that it 
will continue to be se. 

In the passenger department, with which 
the public as travellers are more closely 
identified, there has been no change. 
Mr. Hanson, who was by far the most 
progressive and up-to-date official during 
the old regime, is still the general passen- 
ger agent of the Boston & Albany, with 
an opportunity to accomplish greater re- 
sults in the interest of the travelling pub- 
lic, because the executive direction is 
more enterprising, and he is in no way 
held back from any progress that will 
tend to make the passenger department 
more popular with the travelling public. 

Of course there are people who are 
bound to say that it was not best, and 
will insist that it was not so, and of course 
any change which may be made, particu- 
larly if it happens to strike in some way 
the persons themselves, is bound to cause 
criticisms from some source; but the New 
York Central Railroad has built up the 
greatest railway property in the world. 
Its management has been of a character to 
challenge the admiration of all, and we 
believe that it is in no way stating it too 
strongly that both as regards the stock- 
holders and the public they can in no 
way be so well taken care of as associated 
and a part of the Vanderbilt system. 

The old-time Boston & Albany was de- 
serving of all praise as stated, and is 
to-day a great property, and still, as we 
have already referred to it here, to a more 
or less extent old-fashioned. For exam- 
ple, one of its old-time rules was that if a 
train was late it should not make up time; 
whereas it can be safely stated that there 
is no railway in this country or any other 
that could with such absolute safety ac- 





celerate its speed under some circum- 
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Men’s Winter Overcoats 
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Men’s Winter Suits 
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with detachable Capes at $6. 
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stances to make up some of the time that 
had been unavoidably lost. It has the 
best road-bed of any railway in America, 
and its equipment has always been solid 
and substantial, and passengers have not 
been slow to appreciate the present in- 
creased advantage, that if trains have 
been somewhat late, a certain lati- 
tude is allowed the engineer to make up 
the time and bring passengers promptly 
in, as near as possible to the advertised 
time. This, especially where connections 
are being depended upon over other lines, 
is a very important matter. 

We know it is the desire of the New 
York Central to conduct the Boston & 
Albany affairs to the entire satisfaction of 
all the New England people, and they are 
too liberal-minded to pursue any other 
course. They have moved slowly in mak- 
ing any changes, but, as stated, they have 
been entirely in the line of improvement. 

Their administration of railways has 
certainly been marvellous, conducted 
from their main point in New York where 
they have no end of competition, with 
probably not less than eight or ten truak 
lines to the West, and yet the New York 
Central carries of all through travel to the 
Western cities nearly, if not quite, 70 per 
cent., leaving for all of their competitors 
not over, if fully, 30 per cent. We think 
this is pretty strong evidence of what 
has been accomplished by a successful 
business administration, and we feel that 
the wants of our own New England peo- 
ple cannot be better served than by beinga 
part and connection of such a great sys- 
tem, which is, to our minds, so splendidly 
managed in every way. 

Certainly the travelling public have 
been appreciative of these changes, be- 
cause they have never done such a passen- 
ger business in the history of the road. 

This is, of course, largely due to the 
greater enterprise which, under Mr. Han- 
son’s capable direction, has been made 
possible during the past year, but is in 
line with the general business policy of 
the New York Central system, which 
stands for the best in travel in every re- 
spect, progross, and enterprise, and to 
furnish their passengers with the very 
best service that can possibly be asked or 
known. 

We feel, therefore, in conclusion, as 
a general resumé of the whole thing in 
connection with this matter, which has 
been so much discussed, a subject with 
which we have always kept closely in 
touch, that the lease as decided upon has 
been beneficial and advantageous, and 
that it would have been a mistake not to 
have had it consummated, and, as the 
years go on, we are thoroughly confident 
that it will prove to be al] the more so. 
Certainly no one can gainsay a better and 
quicker service, or more progress and en- 
terprise all mg the line, which has 
resulted to the benefit of the public in 
every respect. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney begins to- 
day a course of lectures to the Moral Edu- 
cation Association at Perkins Hall, Bos- 
ton, with a talk on ‘‘Adolescence.”’ 


The New York League for Political Ed- 
ucation has arranged for a course of 
lectures by John Graham Brooks, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on ‘*The Noblest of the Uto- 
pias in Their Relation to Social Develop- 
ment.”” Mrs.C. A. Runkle will begin on 
Jan. 17a course of six lectures on ‘‘Studies 
jn Notable Books.”’ A new departure on 
the part of the League is the equipment 
of its rooms with current weekly, monthly 
and quarterly periodicals. 

A twelve-year-old Armenian girl who 
has just been left motherless wants a 
place where she can help around the 
house mornings and evenings to pay for 
her board, and can go to school. The 
mother had been subject for some years 
to occasional fits of mental derangement, 
and the child has had to act as caretaker 
and protector for her. The premature 
care and anxiety have stunted her growth, 
so that she is small for her age, but she is 
very intelligent. She speaks English. 
What motherly woman will take this little 
girl in? 

At its last meeting the Utah State 
Council of Women adopted resolutions of 
sympathy for the Boer women and chil- 
dren, and asked the women of America 
and all other civilized countries to take 
immediate cognizance of their condition 
and aid them in their extremity. A reso- 
lution was also passed calling upon Utah's 
representatives in Congress to sustain the 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
enfranchising the women of the United 
States. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan and Mrs. 
Lapish were elected delegates to the 
National Suffrage Convention at Was h- 
ington. 
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Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands P.M 
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“ ARISTOCRACY.” 
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MUSIC HALL 
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is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors. 
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RESURGAM. 
BY J. C. HOWDEN. 
The winter morn of cheerless gray 
Dawns slowly up the sky; 
And in the cold, bleak light of day 
The drifting snow-wreaths lie. 


And all green things are lost to sight 
Beneath a weight of snow, 

And down into the cold, dark night 
The winter day doth go. 


But ’mid the gloom of wintry skies 
I see a vision fair 

Of fresh spring morns that brightly rise 
With sweet and balmy air. 


Even thus, most gracious Lord, amid 
The gloom of death, we see 

Life everlasting safely hid 
And garnered, Lord, in thee. 


The dreary grave is but the field 
Where lies the hopeful grain, 
And what with many a tear we yield 
Shall be our own again. 
—Chambers's Journal. 
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EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE. 





BY WILLIAM H. CARRUTH. 

A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of ua call it autumn, 
And others cail it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in, 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Jonging, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood; 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight hard pathway trod— 
Some call it consecration, 

And others call it God. 

New England Magazine. 
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THE APPLE-BARREL. 
BY EDWIN L. SABIN. 
It stood in the cellar low and dim, 
Where the cobwebs swept and swayed, 
Holding the store from bough and limb 
At the feet of autumn laid 
And oft, when the days were short and drear, 
And the north wind shrieked and roared, 
We children sought in thé corner, here, 
And drew on the toothsome hoard. 


For thus through the long, long winter time 
It answered our every call 

With wine of the summer's golden prime 
Sealed by the hand of fall. 

The best there was of the earth and air, 
Of rain and sun and breeze, 

Changed to a pippin sweet and rare 
By the art of the faithful trees. 


A wonderful barrel was this, had we 
Its message but rightly heard, 

Filled with the tales of wind and bee, 
Of cricket and moth and bird; 

Rife with the bliss of the fragrant June 
When skies were soft and blue; 

Thronged with the dreams of a harvest moon 
O’er fields drenched deep with dew. 


O homely barrel, I'd fain essay 
Your marvellous skill again; 
Take me back to the past, [ pray, 
As willingly now as then ;— 
Back to the tender morns and eves, 
The noontides warm and still, 
The fleecy clouds and the spangled leaves 
Of the orchard over the hill. 
—* New" Lippincott. 
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PARADISE REOPENED. 


BY FRANCES ROBERTS. 

“I’ve got a piece of news for you, sis.”’ 
Tom vaulted over the veranda railing and 
joined Nancy in the hammock. “I was 
out at the creek this afternoon, and on 
the way home I stopped at the factory. 
Johnson told me Colonel Ames has sold 
the place to a man by the name of Thorn- 
ton, from New York. He’s a queer old 
customer, so Johnson said, rich as cream 
and bound to turn everything into more 
cream. [He is going to put up a new dry- 
ing-shed where the playground is, so you 
will have to move or go out of the 
business.”’ 

“QO Tom!’ Nancy sat up and looked at 
him in horrified dismay. ‘That is the 
only vacant one in the factory end of the 
eity. He shan’t have it!”’ 

‘Don't get excited, Nancy. You can’t 
stop him if he has made up his mind. 
From what Johnson said, I should imag- 
ine the man was hard as iron. He thinks 





more of dollars than of kids. He might 
move the factory, of course, and let you 
have that block for a playground for the 
ragamu ffins.”’ 

Nancy ignored her brother’s sarcasm. 
She was already trying to devise some 
plan by which the playground might be 
retained for the use of the poor children 
of that busy factory neighborhood. 

Nancy had left college in the middle of 
her sophomore year, summoned home on 
account of her mother’s ill health. The 
girl’s presence did Mrs. Bates more good 
than medicine, and although she would 
never be strong again, she was soon able 
to be about and to take up some of her 
duties, 

This left Nancy with much leisure time. 
She would not leave her mother to go 
back to college, and she roamed restlessly 
about, trying to adjust herself to the old 
life. 

‘In my poor opinion, the trouble with 
college,’”’ said her father, as he watched 
her, ‘is that it gives a girl too broad a 
view for the ordinary narrow life.” 

‘“*You mean, sir,’’ corrected his daugh- 
ter, as she rumpled his hair, ‘that it 
makes life so very broad that the ordinary 
gir] cannot see the horizon.” 

During her first year at college Nancy 
had spent the spring vacation at the Riv- 
ington Street settlement in New York, 
and it had been her great desire to take 
up settlement work after she received her 
diploma. 

Now that she found time passing so 
slowly, she went out to the mission school 
at which she had once taught; perhaps 
there would be work for her. The gate 
was locked and the building closed. A 
woman explained that the old superin- 
tendent had moved away, and that no one 
had taken his place. 

‘It’s too bad,”’ she said, hopelessly. ‘‘It 
was the only good influence the children 
had. They are in the street all the time 
now, and are like little animals.”’ 

Nancy looked over the fence at the 
roomy yard overgrown with weeds, at the 
old-fashioned house half hidden among 
the trees; anda thought flashed through 
her mind that made her clutch the gate 
and stare the harder. 

‘I really believe I could,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘*There is room for two swings 
and a sand pile, and the children could 
havea garden. Thank goodness, J didn’t 
spend all my allowance last month! Why 
didn’t I think of this before?’’ 

That evening she addressed her father 
on the subject. 

‘*‘Daddy,”’ she said, slipping her hand 
coaxingly into his, ‘I’m going to have a 
playground for the poor little children up 
north. Isn’t it dreadful to think they 
haven’t any place but the streets? I 
spoke to Mr. Johnson, and he is going to 
put up two swings for me, and I'll order 
a load of sand in the morning. Oscar can 
cut the grass for me. You see mother 
doesn’t need me all day, and I shall be so 
much happier if I feel that I am of some 
use to some one. I’ve planned to go to 
the old mission yard from ten to twelve 
o’clock every morning, and I can find one 
of the older girls to look after the tots in 
the afternoon. That is, if you don't 
mind.”’ 

Judge Bates looked at her for a mo- 
ment. 

*Well,’’ he said, “I’ve no objection, 
provided that you don’t run in debt and 
don’t shirk. If you promise those chil- 
dren to be there, you must not disappoint 
them. You will have to go, no matter 
how hot it is or how many pink teas you 
are invited to. 

‘‘Judge Bates,’’ Nancy turned his face 
toward hers, ‘‘do you think a daughter of 
yours could shirk?”’ 

“You might inherit it from your moth- 
er, my dear,”’ laughed the judge. 

So the playground had been opened, 
and Nancy really never knew what it 
meant to the children. All of the fathers 
and many of the mothers worked in the 
factories, and the little ones had been run- 
ning wild. 

Nancy started a sewing class, in which 
boys as well as girls learned to use 
needles. She recalled the simple gymna- 
sium games, and the children sang mer- 
rily as they marched around the yard. 
Along one side of the fence was a garden, 
and the growth of every plant was 
watched with breathless interest. 

‘Another piece of news, Nancy,’’ said 
Tom, one noon, as he walked home with 
his sister from the playground. ‘Samuel 
Spencer Chute is going to spend to-mor- 
row with the Masons. Mrs. Mason has 
planned a tally-ho ride to the Springs, 
and has invited us. We start at nine, and 
will come home in time for the Thursday 
Club meeting.”’ 

“Q Tom!’ Nancy clasped her hands in 
delight. Mr. Chute was a lecturer on so- 
ciology, and a man for whose work she 
had an intense admiration. She eagerly 
read all that he wrote, and she had always 
hoped that some day she would meet him 
and hear him talk about his methods. 

But suddenly her face fell. ‘‘I forgot 
the playground,”’ she said. 








“Bother the playground!’ said her 
brother. ‘You've worked like a slave all 
summer. If the new man is going to shut 
it up, one day more or less won’t make 
much difference. Think of Samuel Spen- 
cer Chute!” 

“I promised daddy. If the place is to 
be closed so soon, one day means 4a lot to 
the children. No, Tom, I can’t go.” 

it was hard to trudge off the next day. 
She did not think so much of the drive 
over the mountains as of the opportunity 
she might have had to talk with Mr. 
Chute. 

**It’s just as well,’ she tried to console 
herself. ‘He probably would have no 
time for insignificant me.’’ 

The children were more troublesome 
than usual that morning. It was very 
warm, and the heat made them restless." 
Some of them had heard that the play- 
ground was to be closed, and tormented 
her with questions that she could not an- 
swer. They did not want to sew, they 
would not swing, and they turned their 
backs on the sand pile. 

At last she started a game of drop-the- 
handkerchief. She was running round 
the circle after an imp in a pink frock, 
when she stumbled and would have fallen 
if she had not been caught by a gray- 
bearded man who came hurriedly through 
the open gate. 

“Tam not hurt, thank you,’’ she said, 
in answer to his inquiries. 

As she looked at him she was puzzled. 
Surely she had seen this fine old man be- 
fore. Then her face brightened, and she 
held out her hand impulsively. 

“Mr, Chute,’’ she said, ‘I have wanted 
so much to meet you. But I did not ex- 
pect to see you here. I thought you were 
going with the Masons. I recognized you 
at once from the picture in the Ezpress.”’ 

The stranger looked rather puzzled in 
his turn, but he shook hands and an- 
swered, rather absently: 

“The Express, yes. You are Miss Bates, 
the young girl who takes these children 
to Paradise every day?”’ 

She colored. ‘Unfortunately, Paradise 
will soon have to be closed. The mill has 
been sold, and the owner is going to take 
this lot, the only breathing-place in this 
end of the city, for a drying-shed. It is a 
perfect shame! Of course, legally, he can 
build drying-sheds all over the place if he 
wants to, but don’t you think the children 
should have some privileges? Don’t you 
think he must be a grasping miser?’’ 

The newcomer laughed a little uneasily 
at her girlish enthusiasm, and then began 
to question her as to what she had done 
and what she would like to do. She de- 
plored the apathy with which people re- 
garded the needs of the factory district. 

“T wish they could hear you®’ she said, 
with flattering although unconscious em- 
phasis. ‘‘A club is going to meet at our 
house this evening. I wish you would 
come and speak to us. It would be a 
great bore to you, I know,’’ she added, 
when she saw the bewildered expression 
on his face. 

He hastened to reassure her, and it was 
finally arranged that he should talk to the 
club members very informally. 

Nancy flew home that afternoon on 
wings of expectation. To ber surprise 
she found Tom in the hammock. 

‘“*You didn’t miss much,’’ he said, lazi- 
ly. ‘The great reformer didn’t come; 
missed his train.”’ 

‘He didn’t,’’ contradicted Nancy. ‘He 
has been down at the playground, and he 
is coming here to-night. Tom, he’s mag- 
nificent, just like a prophet of old, with 
his white hair and beard.”’ 

“You are romancing,’ declared Tom. 
“Mr. Chute is in New York.”’ 

‘*Mr, Chute is in Euston,’’ repeated his 
sister. ‘Wait and. you’ll see.’’ 

Tom waited, and Nancy went to tell her 
mother and receive the approval that she 
never failed to find. 

There was only a small group gathered 
in the drawing-room when the stranger 
came in. He was late, and Nancy had 
only time to introduce him to her mother 
before she spoke the few words present- 
ing him to the club. 

Her father entered, and as he took the 
chair behind her, he gave a low whistle. 
Nancy patted his hand rebukingly, but 
was too much interested in Mr. Chute to 
ask the cause of the demonstration. 

The visitor plunged at once into his 
subject. He spoke of the little children 
who were growing up in the neglect made 
necessary by circumstances, of the cares 
of the fathers and mothers, of the wants 
and needs of both. 

Then he described what he had seen at 
the playground, and told what he believed 
would be the fine result of just such 
simple, well-directed effort. 

‘*T have never been much interested in 
work among the children,’’ he concluded. 
‘*T have always taken a certain pride in 
having my factories built and operatea 
with regard to the comfort of the work- 
men, and I have devoted much study to 
bettering their condition. But since I 
bought the mill in North Euston, my at- 





tention has been called to the needs of the 





little ones, and I want to tell you that I 
have decided to build a model building 
with a kindergarten room, a gymnasium 
and public baths. I frankly confess that I 
should not have thought of this if Miss 
Bates had not shown me the necessity. I 
do not believe we can properly estimate 
the results of her summer’s work.”’ 

Nancy never heard him after he spoke 
of having purchased the factory. She 
understood now why her father had 
whistled. She stared at the speaker in 
amazement, until Tom pinched her ear. 

**You goose!’ he said. ‘How did you 
manage to tangle Mr. Thornton with Sam- 
uel Spencer Chute?” 

Mr. Thornton put him aside and smiled 
kindly at poor shamefaced Nancy. 

“TI did not wish to deceive you this 
morning, Miss Bates, but you rather 
forced me to do so. It is not often that 
one has the opportunity to hear unpreju- 
diced views. I hope you will forgive me, 
and that we shall be able to work together 
for the little ones.”’ 

Nancy gasped. ‘You look exactly like 
the picture of Mr. Chute!”’ 

Mr. Thornton laughed. ‘I believe a 
reporter mixed names and photographs 
that day, and forced me to masquerade as 
Mr. Chute. I am glad he did.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A CLUSTER OF CHRISTMAS BERRIES, 
MISTLETOE AND HOLLY. 
Farrrax, 8. C., Dec. 30, 1901. 

Editors Woman’s Journal : 

‘‘Christmas week,’’ as it is called, ex- 
pires to-morrow—-when people will draw 
themselves up sharply and go to work. 
But for the last five days there has been 
an almost universal visiting and frolicking 
among all the people, both white and col- 
ored. This section of South Carolina has 
in its population a large percentage of 
descendants of sturdy Netherlanders. 
Their names, their physiques, and their 
habits attest this. So Christmas is faith- 
fully observed by them as a season of 
mirth and friendliness. 

The churches all get up Christmas trees, 
—we had four of them in our incipient 
little city of Fairfax,—and the booming of 
cannon crackers invariably ushers in the 
sacred morn of the Nativity, and is the 
accompaniment of continuous noise, while 
extra eating and drinking go on. 

Christmas this year was emphasized as 
a season of peace and good will by the 
most delightful of atmospheric conditions. 
It was mild as May, yet with a certain in- 
vigoration in the air; and the blue of the 
heavens, flooded with glorious sunshine, 
imparted a kind of nimbus to the forests 
and tree fringes following the water 
courses. 

I was in my buggy betimes Christmas 
morning, driving around in the character 
of a feminine Santa Claus, for Iam deter- 
mined to share all good things with my 
brother man, Oh, what fun it was! To 
reach the children whom I desired to 
make happy, I had to drive several miles, 
and, though I knew every foot of the 
road, I discovered a new charm in the 
long distances at which I could recognize 
houses and homes of my friends. One of 
these |. could see two miles away. Our 
pines are green al] the year, and furnish 
an effective background for the gray 
tracery of leafless boughs. High up on 
these grows the mistletoe. I paid a man 
to climb and bring me down some, some 
time before Christmas, and carried a box 
of it with my pressed flowers from Yel- 
lowstone Park to a friend in Charleston. 
For decoration at this season there is 
nothing prettier than the wild Christmas 
berries, which grow on scraggly bushes in 
moist places—often by the roadsides, 
These, with red holly berries and scatter- 
ing crimson sumach leaves, still give color 
to the woods. 

I had it in my mind to write my sister 
suffragists, with whom I have telephone 
talks through the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
immediately after my return from Charles- 
ton, of my experiences there, but other 
matters so pressed upon my attention 
that this was postponed. On Dec. 12 I 
arrived in Charleston, and stepped into 
Hotel Argyle just as the members of the 
State Press Association (whom I had 


‘come to meet) were pouring out and 


boarding the trolleys, scheduled to take 
us to the Exposition grounds. I had no 
time to go to my room, change my dress, 
or smarten up; the brethren took posses- 
sion of me, and on we went to the “Ivory 
City.’’ One editor pinned an elegant blue 
badge on me, another handed-me a Press 
pass to the Exposition, and I found my- 
self vis-a-vis with one of the noblest wom- 
en in the State—Mrs. Mary P. Screven, 
editor of the Dayspring. She and I had 


great fun together, both being blessed 
with a sense of humor. 

On arriving at the Exposition, alias the 
“Ivory City,’’ we went at once to the 
Auditorium, a large, beautiful, circular- 
shaped building. Here we listened to 
speeches of welcome from the Director- 








General, the Chairman of Promotion and 
Publicity, Major Hemphill of the News 
and Courier. He was the prime mover, 
and has been almost the Atlas of the 
great Interstate and West Indian Exposi- 
tion. He also has a sense of humor, 
which becomes him much. There were 
speeches by the Mayor of the city, the 
Governor of the State, and the president 
of the State Press Association. As the 
last was finishing up, I whispered to 
Mary Screven, ‘I’m going to skip back to 
town and get on my best clothes,” when 
lo! the humorous tones of my noble 
brother, James Calvin Hemphill, broke 
upon my ears, as he strode again to the 
front, saying, ‘‘Mr, President, there has 
been a great oversight made in this wel- 
come. One half the people—the women 
—have not been recognized. I move we 
give them a hearing.”’ 

There was a simultaneous thrill and 
motion at the front, and then the presi- 
dent of the Press Association, in most 
complimentary terms, called on ‘Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young to come forward and 
speak for the women.’”’ I just own 
to you, you might have knocked me down 
with a feather. As to going forward, I 
didn’t offer to do it till the Governor and 
the Mayor came down the aisle and held 
out their hands to me. Escorted by them I 


| walked to the front, and my senses came 


back. 

I have only a vague idea of what I said, 
but the beauty of it was the applause so 
generously bestowed by men and women, 
and the chorus of praise that subsequent- 
ly rejoiced my ears. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day, 
I got back to the grounds and sought the 
Woman's Building. This was thrown 


open for the first time that day, and a re-. 


ception had been arranged by the Wo- 
man’s Board of the Exposition. 

The house is an old colonial mansion, 
which, in the time of the Revolution, was 
occupied by the British officers. It is 
beautifully situated, with an outlook on 
the Ashley River. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution have a room filled 
with most interesting relics, and presided 
over by Miss Claudine Rhett. The Wom- 
en’s Exchange of Charleston—one of the 
wisest, most beneficent institutions of the 
city, also hasaroom. I had not time to 
loiter, for I was late and missed a lot of 
the speeches; but I heard the crowning 
address, delivered by the beautiful young 
daughter-in-law of the president of the 
Woman’s Board, Mrs. D. B. Simonds, or, 
as she is more generally known, Mrs. An- 
drew Simonds, Jr. Mrs. Simonds, Jr., is 
a native of New Orleans, a bright, up-to- 
date woman, who has done much through 
her social leadership to bring Charleston 
women along to the point of view which 
has the right of way in the world’s great 
centres, 

Mrs. Simonds stood in the centre of the 
hall, with a background of greenery be- 
hind her, which brought out the beauty 
of her ivory white gown, plumed hat, and 
feather boa. Her brilliant brown eyes 
flashed as she spoke in clear, sweet, ring- 
ing tones; and I was glad that the heart 
of Charleston, in the person of one of its 
representative women, had clothed itself 
in parts of speech and was at last heard. 

VIRGINIA DuRANT Young. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES 


MONTHLY LETTER. 

The January meeting of the State Board 
of Directors of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association was held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, on Friday, Jan. 3, Mrs. 
Park in the chair. 





STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mrs. Henderson reported for the com- 
mittee on annual meeting. The snb- 
stance of that report is given in another 
column. 


re Ss CHOOSE ~- YOUR DIRECTOR. 


Each auxiliary local League nominates 
one member of the State Board of Direc- 
tors, to serve during the year, and to at- 
tend the Directors’ meetings held at 3 
Park Street on the first Friday afternoon 
of each month, Since the State Associa- 
tion became incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts law, these Directors bave to be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. Each League 
is therefore urged to send in at once to 
Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park Street, its nom- 
ination for its Director, and her post-office 
address, in order that the name may be 
printed on the official ballot in advance of 
the annual meeting. When no new name 
is sent in, the name of last year’s Director 
is placed upon the ballot. 

The Directors from Leagues, who hold 
office during the year, should not be con- 
founded with the delegates from the 
Leagues, who are chosen to attend the 
annual meeting of the State Association, 
and who serve on that occasion only, 
Each League, large or small, nominates 
one member of the State Board of Direc- 
tors, to serve for a year; but each League 
is entitled to send to the State annual 
meeting its president and one delegate at 
large, and one more for each 25 paid-up 
members, as previously explained. 


PHOPOSED AMENDMENT. 


An amendment to the constitution, of- 
fered by Mrs. Park, will be voted upon at 
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the annual meeting. It proposes that 
each League shall be entitled to nominate 
as mapy members of the State Board of 
Directors as it is entitled to send dele- 
gates to the State annual meeting, and 
that the vote may be taken upon other 
questions in the same way as it is upon 
the election of officers. 


=CHOOL SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE, 


The effort to increase the registration of 
women in Boston this year having been 
very successful, a similar effort will be 
made to increase their vote in the towns. 
A conference will be called at 3 Park 
Street of representatives from the towns 
where Suffrage Leagues exist, or where 
there are federated clubs or individuals in- 
terested inschool suffrage. Any one know- 
ing of suffragists in towns where there are 
no Leagues, is urged to send their names 
and addresses to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. B. Townsend, Hawthorn 
Road, Brookline, that they may be in- 
vited to take part in the conference. 


DR. HARTWELL’S STATISTICS. 


A recent report by Dr. Edward M. Hart- 
well, city statistician of Boston, asserts 
that the interest shown by Boston women 
in the school vote during the early years 
after it was granted was greater than it 
has been in later years. This is directly 
contrary to the facts. When school suf- 
frage was first granted, in 1879, only 934 
women voted, and for the first seven years 
the average was only 940, During the last 
seven years, the vote has never fallen be- 
low 5,000, and has averaged nearly 8,000. 
For some years past, there has been a 
steady increase. In 1898, 5,201 women 
voted; in 1899, 7,090; in 1900, 9,542; and 
in 1901, 11,620, 

Dr. Hartwell claims that the interest 
was greater in the early years, because a 
larger per cent. of the registered women 
voted. According to this reasoning, if in 
the first year only one woman in Boston 
had registered, and she had voted, a 
greater interest would have been shown 
in that year than in 1901, when 11,620 
women voted; because in the first year 
the women would have voted 100 per cent. 
of their registration, while this year they 
did not. The fallacy is transparent. 

Dr. Hartwell also compares the vote of 
men for mayors and the vote of women 
for school committees throughout the 
State to show the relative interest that 
men and women takein city and town 
elections. But last month in Boston, at 
an exceptionally important school elec- 
tion, and after an active campaign by the 
newspapers in behalf of a reform in the 
schoo) board, nearly half of the men who 
voted for mayor neglected to mark their 
ballots for school committee, after they 
were actually at the polls. Low many of 
them would probably have’ taken the 
trouble to register and go to the polls in 
order to vote for school officers only? In 
view of these figures, the men cannot 
throw stones at the women. The Direc- 
tors passed the following resolution: 


Whereas, out of 85,000 men who voted for 
mayor at the recent municipal election in 
Boston, more than 41,000 neglected to vote 
for school committee ; 

Resolved, That there is need of more inter- 
est in the public schools on the part of both 
men and women. 

Mrs. Park called attention to the dis- 
creditable fact that in some towns the 
number of women voting for school com- 
mittee is less than the number of women 
belonging to the Suffrage League in that 
town. 

SEE TO THE PETITIONS. 

The petitions to the Legislature should 
go in this month, and every League that 
has not yet sentinits petition is requested 
to do so before Jan. 30. The petitions 
should be signed by the officers of the 
League and mailed to the chairman of the 
petitions committee, Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 
Petitions should also be circulated for gen- 
eral signature, where there are members 
with leisure to undertake the work. 

The Cambridge League is going to work 
for a change in the caucus laws, to enable 
women to take a direct part in the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the school board, 
and it would be glad to have the other 
Leagues coéperate. For full particulars, 
address Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 17 Perry 
St., Cambridgeport. 


THE NATIONAL 


The National Suffrage Convention will 
be held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 
18. It will be of unusual interest this 
year. There will be an International Suf- 
frage Conference, at which representatives 
from fourteen different nations have been 
invited to speak on the condition of 
women in their respective countries. 

Massachusetts this year has increased 
its membership so much that it is entitled 
to send nineteen delegates to the National 
Convention—the largest delegation in its 
history. The State Board of Directors 
named nineteen delegates, but as it is cer- 
tain that some of these will not be able to 
attend, Massachusetts suffragists who are 
thinking of going to Washington are in- 
vited to send their names to this office, in 
order that vacancies may be filled. For 
information in regard to reduced railroad 
rates, hotels, etc., see another column. 


CONVENTION, 


LEAGUE DUES. 


Almost all the local Leagues finally got 
their State dues paid in time. Natick, 
which in a former letter was accidentally 
omitted from the list of those having 
paid, was in fact one of the first to send 
in its dues. 


WHO ARE YOUR PRESENT OFFICERS? 


The president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer of each auxiliary local 
League are entitled to receive the Monthly 
Letter free. Please send to 3 Park Street 
the names and addresses of these officers, 
as a number of the Leagues have held 
their-annual meetings and chosen new 
officers since our list at headquarters was 
compiled. 





LEAGUE REPORTS. 
ARLINGTON expects to bave a fine meet- 
ing Jan. 8, with Mrs. Park, Mrs. Gillmore 
and Mrs. Page among the speakers. 


CAMBRIDGE held a very successful union 
meeting with the Cantabrigia Club, the 
Cambridge P. E. Club, and the W. C. T. 
U., in the interests of good citizenship. 
The vestry of the Epworth Church was 
full, and there were addresses by Col. 
Higginson, Dean Hodges of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Rev. Chas. F. Dole, and a repre- 
sentative of the W.C. T. U. The League 
is planning to hold an entertainment this 
month to raise money. The registration 
of women in Cambridge shows an increase 
of a hundred over last year. 


The CoLLeGe LEAGUE will this year 
offer two prizes of $75 and $50, for the best 
essays by women students in Massachusetts 
colleges in favor of equal suffrage. The 
League will be addressed Jan. 10 by Rev. 
Chas. F, Dole. 

ALLSTON has more than d:ubled its 
membership—it now numbers 95—and 
has contributed $80 to the State fund. 

BELMONT has held its annual meeting 
and elected officers, and is planning for a 
schon] suffrage rally. It has lost four 
active members by removal, but they con- 
tinue to pay their membership fees, Last 
year only 13 women voted; this year 70 
have registered. 

East Boston will meet this month. 

BROOKLINE has appointed a member- 
ship committee of ten or twelve, each of 
whom has been asked to invite three in- 
different women to tea at Mrs. Cheney’s. 
Mrs. Park will speak. 

Boston held its monthly meeting at 
Mrs. Quincy Shaw’s, Jan. 2, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames presiding. Doctors Channing and 
Fernald and Bertha Downing spoke on 
defective school children. Many educa- 


|} tional experts were present, and many 


men. All the workers in the Associated 
Charities, all the members of the school 
board, and various prominent educaters 
had been invited. The meeting was in 
charge of the committee on the care of the 
young, the poor and the defective, of 
which Mrs. Laughlin is chairman, Several 
new members joined. 

SHARON met with Mrs. L. C. Davenport 
and had an interesting address from Mrs. 
Park. The topic for discussion at the 
next meeting will be “Ought the public to 
entrust the education of its boys to those 
whom it will not trust to vote?”’ 

Lynn holds well-attended svucials at 
short intervals. A woman has been re- 
elected to the school board, and another 
woman, who had only the women’s nomi- 
nation, received 1600 votes, 

New BEDFORD has anew and able presi- 
dent, and has raised its membership to 
about 40, 

Natick has had two meetings At the 
first Mrs. Mary C, Smith spoke on ‘Some 
Every-Day Discouragements of a Suffrage 
Woman,”’ but her talk had more of 
good cheer than of discouragement in it. 
The second meeting discussed ‘‘Tele- 
pathy.’ Readings on the subject were 
given by different members, and some re- 
markable experiences related. 

When a League cannot send a represen- 
tative to the Directors’ meeting on the 
first Friday of the month, to report in 
person, it is requested to send a report by 
letter. 

THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly, to be held at 3 
Park St. on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 28, 
will be addressed by Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son on “The Science of Nutrition.’’ There 
should be a large attendance to hear this 
distinguished speaker. Refreshments and 
a social hour will follow. 

$300 BEQUEST. 

Miss Hall was appointed a committee 
to take steps to ascertain when the $300 
bequest left t@ the State Association by 
our good friend, the late Matilda Goddard, 
would be paid; but just after the Direc- 
tors’ meeting adjourned, the postman 
brought in a letter enclosing a check for 
$300 in payment of this bequest. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park Street, Boston, Jan. 7, 1902, 
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Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the N. Y. State W. S. A., writes in her 
Monthly Letter to the local clubs: 

“Dear Suffrage Friends:—This is only a 
letter of greeting to you for a very Happy 
New Year. We all have reason to enter 
upon it with enconragement and inspira- 
tion, because the work of women is viewed 
from a twentienth century standpoint in 
these latter days. Here in Brooklyn 
twenty-eight women are to be appointed 
on the local school boards, and it may be, 
some on the tenement house commissions 
of their own districts. 

‘‘We are also to have in our country this 
winter women speakers from Europe, dis- 
tinguished for their work in behalf of the 
advancement of women. I hope as many 
clubs as possible will avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus offered, and engage 
one of these speakers, that they may en- 
rich their programme, and also learn how 
we are all stepping on together in the 
great universal sisterhood. No woman 
lives anto herself alone, and no country 
of women unto themselves alone, The 
wires which encircle the earth are taking 
care of that. Therefore I wish you and 
all the womanhood of the world Godspeed 
in the work of the New Year.”’ 

OUR NEW CLUBS. 

The first month of our present fiscal 

year has brought new clubs into our asso- 





ciation. One is reported from Washing- 
ton County, formed by the county presi- 
dent and others at North Easton. The 
president is Mrs. Mary Thomas of Green- 
wich; vice-president, Mrs. Fanny Conklin; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Coy; curres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. Hattie Obern; 
treasurer, Miss Carrie Petteys. Mrs. Sis- 
son writes that it came into life volunta- 
rily and that “its members are bright, in- 
telligent and earnest women.”’ 

The second club was formed at Fulton, 
Oswego County. It was a part of the 
month’s field work, and promises to be 
one of our strongest societies. 

FIELD WORK. 

Although December is not one of the 
best months for field work, it has this 
year offered a better opportunity than 
usual, 

During the first week Miss Florence 
Gregory did some advance work, and 
then met the organization chairman at 
Fulton on the evening of the 6th. Two 
ardent friends of the cause had arranged 
a meeting at the house of Mrs. Horace 
Gilbert. The invitation to the organ- 
izers had come unsought, and was all 
the more welcome. A club was formed 
with the following officers: President, Dr. 
Harriet M. Doane; vice-president, Miss 
Caroline F. Barnes; secretary, Miss Mary 
A. Phillips; treasurer, Mrs. D. N. Sears. 
The executive board is made up of the 
officers and Miss Emerick, Miss Chesley, 
Mesdames Edna Moore and H. N. Gilbert. 
The original number of members, 13, has 
already increased to 43, with promise of 
more. 

After a pleasant night with our hostess, 
Mrs. Gilbert, we went on to Oswego. 
There we were guests of Mrs. Delia C. 
Taylor, who, with her household, was so 
indefatigable in making our State conven- 
tion a success. A club meeting was held 
at the council chamber in the afternoon, 
and three new members were enrolled, 

The organization chairman, in company 
with Mrs. Anna M. Town of Utica, visited 
Verona on the evening of the second. We 
were the guests of the Oneida County 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frances G. 
Webster. A good meeting was held in 
the Methodist church, presided over by 
Mrs. Theodosia M. Foster. Slips were 
circulated, and a number of names se- 
cured which it is hoped may help in or- 
ganizing later. 

The Oneida Club has not been very 
active during the last year. The annual 
meeting was held on the 4th, at the home 
of Mrs. Dr. Carpenter. The organization 
chairman was present by invitation. The 
following officers were chosen: President, 
pro tem., Mrs. G. L. Menzie; recording 
secretary, Mrs. G. L. Munroe; currespond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Mary Bush Hitchcock; 
treasurer, Mrs. Emma L. Carpenter. At 
a second meeting there was much inter- 
est manifested, and new members were 
received, The study of the civic cards 
will be taken up; and committees upon 
current affairs will report at the meetings. 
There is plenty of sentiment in Oneida 
among the best people, and therefore 
good reason fora strong club, The other 
places visited during the month were 
Cortland, Churchville, and Pittsford. 

The Cortland Club and its friends met 
in the W. C. T. U. rooms on the evening 
of the 13th. Mrs. Lucy L. Linderman 
presided. In spite of inclement weather, 
there was a good attendance and a num- 
ber of names were enrolled. There is a 
strong desire among the majority of the 
members to have the club take hold of 
active work. Our good friend, Mrs. Dr. 
Strowbridge, entertained me over night. 

On the 17th, I was present at a meeting 
of the Churchville Club by invitation of 
the president, Mrs. Stebbins. It was held 
in the Baptist church with an excellent 
attendance, though the weather was se- 
vere. The W. C. T. U. was present by 
invitation. There was a good programme 
by members of the two organizations. 
The Methodist and Congregational minis- 
ters took part. The former, with his wife, 
is a member of the club. The latter gave 
much satisfaction by declaring that he 
was now ready to join. A bountiful sup- 
per was served after the closing address 
from the organizer. The night was spent 
beneath Mrs. Stebbins’ hospitable roof. 

The next day I went on to Pittsford, 
where I was given an opportunity to speak 
at a parlor meeting of the W. T. C. U. 
There was plenty of sentiment for the 
cause, but little readiness to form a club. 
Those who seemed to have the suffrage 
most at heart were reluctant to start a 
society with only a few members. That 
is a mistake some of our women make, 
not realizing that a very small nucleus, if 
properly cherished, will add unto itself, 
and will help to advance the cause out of 
all proportion to its original size. It is 
the spirit and the quality that count in 
reform work more than the quantity, 
though that element is not to be ignored. 

CLUB NEWS. 
Binghamton is wide awake. A com- 


mittee has been appointed to study the 
eharter and find out how its provisions 





may be altered so as to allow the tax- 
paying women to vote on questions of 
appropriation. The tax-roll will also be 


copied. 
(Conclud+d on page 16) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents.. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASss. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information : ply at 
principal ticket office of this Coupe 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt, 
BOSTON 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
— LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOB§j 
DUWTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS. 290 Washington Street, Koeteo 

TOHN SERASTIAN. G P A. Chirage 

















“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1644. 


THE LIVING AGE 





4 Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


THE LIVING AC 





presents the cream of foreign periodical liter- 
ature, and reprints without abridgment the 


most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, and dis- 
cussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, 
monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


THE LIVING ACE 





world as a weekly eclectic magazine. 


holds a unique position in the periodical 


Intelli- 


gent Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 


and can find it nowhere else. 





pecial Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 





FREE! 


oe and December, 1901. 





To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 
there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the Seventeen 
Weekly Issues for the four months, September, October, November 


Send at once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer. 








Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents, 





THE LIVING AGE CO. 


P. 0. Box 5206. 


134 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS. 

An experiment is being tried by the 
Woman’s Club of Kenosha, Wis., which 
will secure the attention of all bird-lovers, 
says the N. Y. Evening Post. This is an 
attempt to attract song-birds to Kenosha, 
an idea which followed the presentation 
of a paper before the club by Miss Edna 
Farr, on ‘“‘The Birds of Wisconsin."’ Miss 
Farr, who is a Kenosha girl, recently re- 
turned from two years of study in Paris 
and Germany. Her paper, a careful sum- 
mary of the birds of the State—each bird 
catalogued, and its habits and mode of 
living described—included an account of 
the measures for the protection of birds 
in France. The interest aroused by this 
paper resulted in an attempt to apply its 
valuable information to practical use. 
The plan for attracting the birds, as prac- 
tised by the ladies of the city, is simple. 
Little cups filled with food are placed in 
the dooryards of the houses where they 
can be found by the birds. Near each cup 
is placed another little vessel filled with 
clear water, designed for the birds’ bath. 
The increase in the number of birds is 
already noticeable. The Kenosha Club 
has a knack of succeeding in its under- 
takings, and during the ten years of its 
existence has gained a high reputation 
for pioneer work. It was the first club in 
the State to offer help in securing travel- 
ling libraries for the isolated counties; it 
was the first to take up the fight against 
municipal officers to secure cleanliness of 
cities, and it was the first Wisconsin club 
to send boxes of Christmas presents to 
the American soldiers in the Philippines. 
Mrs. Harriet E. Redeker is the president. 





WOMEN AND NEGROES. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in the N. Y. Sun, 
calls attention to the inconsistency of 
recent utterances by some prominent men 
on the suffrage question: 

Piesident Eliot of Harvard College, one 
of the most unflinching opponents of the 
enfranchisement of women, in a written 
opinion as to whether the Southern Negro 
should be disfranchised, said: ‘*I must con- 
fess myself unable to imagine how a State 
in this Union can be peacefully and pros- 
perously conducted with a large majority, 
or even a minority, of its inhabitants 
deprived of the suffrage.”’ 

He seems to forget all about Massachu- 
setts, with a very large majority of her 
inhabitants deprived of the suffrage, and 
President Eliot himself using all his intlu- 
ence to keep them so. 

Senator J. S. Hawley of Connecticut, 
outspoken ‘in opposing the franchise for 
women, thus expressed himself in writing 
on taking the ballot away from the Negro: 
‘‘Any class of citizens deprived of a vote 
hold their liberties at the mercy of other 
people.’ 

The women of Connecticut will ask the 
Constitutional Convention this month to 
incorporate a clause giving them the fran- 
chise. Will Senator Hawley assist in 
relieving the women of his own State 
from the helpless position of holding their 
liberties at the mercies of other people? 

In a recent i-sue of the Commoner, Mr. 
Bryan waxed eloquent over the outrageous 
treatment of the Filipinos by the United 
States. As the crowning act of injustice 
he cites: ‘‘And they are denied representa- 
tion in the Legislature which taxes them!” 

In a recent interview Mrs. Bryan is quot- 
ed as saying: ‘‘Mr. Bryan has never quite 
reached the point of favoring woman suf- 
frage.”’ 

Is it not singular how some men will 
stand up for the rights of those of their 
own sex, be they white or black or yellow, 
and yet remain totally oblivious to the 
injustice of denying the same rights to 
women? 


—_—————"4 oe 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
(Concluded from Page 15.) 

Mrs. Reynolds reports the Auburn So- 
ciety for Political Education as holding 
its own, with some new members. Par- 
liamentary drills are being held. 

Three of the Kings County Leagues 
send excellent reports for December. We 
regret that there is not space to print 
every word, as such records cannot fail to 
be an inspiration to all other workers. 

The regular public monthly meeting of 
the Bedford League was held at Cooper 
Hall, Brooklyn, on the 5th, chairman Mrs. 
Sadie L. Berger. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Geo. R. Lunn and Mrs. J. R. 
Sirachan, followed by recitations and 
music. The business meeting of the League 
was held Dec. 16th at the home of Mrs. 
Josie Van Vranken. About 35 were pres- 
ent. Two new members were admitted. 
The committee on the League year-book 
repurted that the net profit upon it would 
be nearly $100. Refreshments were served. 

The Bedford League has admitted 22 
new members since Oct. 1, making its 
present membership over 200 paid-up 
members and about 500 associates. What 
other club can match that recerd? 

The Bushwick League held its first 
public meeting of the season on the 6th at 
Hart’s Hall, Brooklyn. The chairman of 
the evening was Mr. A. L. Perkins. The 
principal speaker was Rev. Francis E. 


Mason. A question box was conducted 
by Mrs. Hackstaff. There was a good at- 
tendance. The regular business meeting 
was held at the house of the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. David, on the lith. Five 
new members were received. Though the 
Bushwick League is little more than one 
year old, it already has a membership of 
50, and is resolved to have 100 by the end 
of the winter. Refreshments are served 
at all meetings. Mr. L. W. Swain, the 
county organizer, sends this interesting 
report. 

The Elizabeth Cady Stanton League of 
Brooklyn, Mrs. Haskell president, is also 
prospering. Beginning in October monthly 
meetings have been held at the home of 
Mrs, Orion White, 139 Rodney Street, 
Brooklyn. A parliamentary class under 
the direction of Mrs. Hackstaff, who do- 
nates the proceeds to the club treasury, 
is well under way. On tLe 4th a parlor 


given under the auspices of the League. 


laide Z. Newins. The League has 17 new 
members, and is prosperous financially. 
This is surely a most encouraging report. 

Manlius held a special meeting at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Sinnamon, to 
commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim 
Mothers. There was a reading, followed 
by a lively discussion. Several visitors 
were present, and one new member 
joined. Refreshments were served. 

Syracuse held a social meeting at the 
house of Mrs. William Y. Greenland on 
the 18th. Refreshments were served after 
a brief programme. 

The Geneva Club met on Nov. 25 at the 
home of Mrs. Roenke. The guest of the 
evening was Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, 
the State vice-president, who spoke upon 
the woman suffrage movement in New 
York State. She urged the importance of 
fuller organization, and of uniting the 
local clubs wherever possible into county 
societies. 

The last meeting of the Phelps Club 
was well attended. The president, Mrs. 
Wright, gave a report of the State con- 
vention. The year’s programme includes 
civics, a question box, and parliamentary 
drills. The life of Susan B. Anthony may 
be taken up later. The club was glad to 
welcome its former president, Miss Mary 
E. Coolidge, who was present as a guest. 

Gainesville served a ten-cent lunch at 
the time of the Farmers’ Institute meet- 
ing, and cleared a goodly sum for the club 
treasury. 

There were about 70 present at the 
meeting of the Warsaw Club held at Mrs. 
Crossett’s. Mrs. Mary Thayer Sanford of 
Rochester read a paper on Roman Ruins 
and Art, illustrated by views collected by 
Mrs, Crossett on her recent trip. The 
club is enjoying a series of lessons on par- 
liamentary law by Mrs. Julia C. Lewis of 
Buffalo. 

IN MEMORIAM. 


Our cause has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Mrs. Belle S. Holden of Syra- 
cuse. A loyal supporter of our work, she 
aided it always by her great influence and 
sympathy, as well as by generous dona- 
tions. A woman of rare charm and sweet- 
ness, she will be missed by all who had 
the privilege of knowing her, but above 
all by those of her immediate home circle, 
to whom deep and sincere sympathy is 
extended. The world is the poorer for 
the passing of such a soul. 

HARRIET MAY MILLS, 

State Headquarters, 926 West Genesee 
Street, Syracuse. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 2, 1902. 
Editors Woman's vournal: 

The semi-annual meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Association of the District of 
Columbia (State) was held recently, and 
delegates to the National Convention 
elected as follows: State president, Mrs. 
Helen R. Tindall; member of the National 
Executive Committee, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent; 
delegates, Miss Mary A. Wood, Mrs. Ellen 
Powell Thomson, Miss Catharine M. Flem- 
ing, and Mrs. Mary C. Terrill; Alternates, 
Mrs. Munroe, Mrs. Talbott, Mrs. Cope 
and Mrs. Mackrille. Full delegations 
from the four auxiliary clubs, the District 
Association, the Juniors, the Political 
Study Club, and the Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton Club, were present, and entered heart- 
ily into the business of the evening. 

The work of preparing for the coming 
National Convention was fully discussed, 
and valuable suggestions were brought 
out. Mrs. Talbott, of the decorations 
committee, reported that she was endeav- 
oring to adapt the decorations to the inter- 
national character of the convention. 
Miss Wood, of the music committee, will 
also emphasize that idea in the music, 
which is to be simple, so that all may join 
therein. Mrs. Munroe, of the committee 
on ushers, reported that ‘“silver-tops”’ 
only would act as ushers on pioneers’ 
night, the students of the Woman’s Law 





School in cap and gown on New Woman's 





reading by Mrs. Fenetta S. Haskell was | 


night, and the young men of the different 
suffrage associations on the New Man’s 
night, etc. Philip Tindall, of the press 
committee, reported progress, and Miss 
Fleming, of the printing committee, re- 
ported the outlook favorable for a twenty- 
four-page program. Mrs. Roberts was 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
the rest room. It was made plain that 
after the holidays the work would be pros- 
ecuted vigorously, and while the District 
can never hope to do all the fine things 
that have been done in stronger States, it 
will not be discouraged on that account, 
but will do the best it can. 
CATHARINE M. FLEMING, 
Cor. Sec. E. 8S. A. 





OHIO. 


WARREN, O., JAN. 7, 1902. 
Editore Woman's Journal : 
Although all our departments have 


' shown progress since the Convention, the 


On the 10th a hygienic tea took place at | 
the home of the vice-president, Mrs. Ade- | 








greatest advance has been made in the 
press work. Miss Hauser, the chairman, 
has secured fifteen active workers on this 
committee, She has twenty-three papers 
on her individual list, and each week she 
sends out ten or twelve of the National 
Press articles. We are reaching eighty- 
eight papers in thirty-six counties, and at 
present the chairman is devoting special 
attention to the Westerh counties, where 
we have had absolutely no hold hitherto. 
A large percentage of the editors who re- 
ply express themselves as in favor of 
woman suffrage. The several members 
of the committee are faithful and earnest. 

The luncheon given by the Lucy Stone 
Club at the home of Mrs. Drukker was a 
social and financial success. It enabled 
the Club to pay the pledge of its presi- 
dent, made at Springfield, and left some- 
thing for the local treasury besides. 

Sixteen persons, formerly affiliated 
with the 7th, 9th, and 11th Ward Clubs 
in Toledo, have given their names to Mrs. 
Fray for a new club. 

Farmdale, besides holding its regular 
meetings, had a social the last of Decem- 
ber. Two new members have been added 
within the month, and a number of books 
purchased for the library. 

As has been customary for years, the 
Warren Club omitted its meeting nearest 
Christmas. It gained two new members 
at the last meeting. 

Pleasant news comes from Deer Creek 
Club. Since our last Monthly Letter, the 
members had a dinner at the home of 
Mrs. Mendenhall, the treasurer of Stark 
County. The menu cards were in enigma, 
and furnished much amusement. The 
guests each paid ten cents, and a goodly 
sum was realized. One dollar was sent 
to the State president, to be applied on 
clerk hire. A member writes, ‘‘We are 
adding to and renewing memberships.”’ 

Frederick C. Nims has paid to the Onio 
W.S. A. $1,000 in settlement of the en- 
tailed bequest of Mrs. Lucia Sessions 
Steele, of Painesville. Mrs. Steele was a 
life-long suffragist, and being possessed of 
much property, she felt keenly the injus- 
tice of taxation without representation. 
Her bequest will enable us to spread the 
gospel of equal rights in Ohio. 

The president is pleased to report that 
the following persons have responded to 
her invitation to become State members: 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Cheshire, of Cleveland; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Schumacher, Ak- 
ron; Dr. and Mrs. Bashford, Delaware; 
Mayor Jones, Toledo; Mrs. Enid Ware 
Foster, Mechanicsburg; Mrs. Susan T. 
Cooper, Centerburgh; Misses Mary and 
Harriet Stevens, Warren; Mrs. Frances H. 
Spear, Columbus; Mrs. Kate King Ed- 
wards, Troy; Miss Elinor McKell, Chilli- 
cothe; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Edwards, Mrs. 
Florence Richards, Leipsic; Judge Gid- 
eon F. Stewart, Miss Mary Stewart, Nor- 
walk; Mrs. Florence E. Rice, Canton; 
Jobn W. Taylor, Cleveland. 

It is hoped that every local club will 
have at least one representative at the Na- 
tional Convention. If any of your acquain- 
tances intend to visit Washington this 
winter, urge them to go in February and 
attend as many of the sessions of the Con- 
vention as possible. They can thus have 
advantage of reduced railroad and hotel 
rates, as well as meet the leaders of wo- 
man’s advancement in the United States. 

The president of the Ohio W. S. A. 
wishes her co-workers a Happy New Year. 
Surely the work so well begun will be 
prosecuted with vigor, and the love and 
good fellowship, which now prevail, will 
continue. HARRIET TAYLOR UpTon, 

President Ohio W. S. A. 


-_--_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SHARON, JAN. 8, 1902.— The League 
was again hampered on Tuesday evening 
by a snow-storm; but out of 25 persons 
expected, 16 assembled. A few of the 
teachers accepted a special invitation to 
attend, and a number sent regrets. The 
question discussed was: ‘‘Ought the pub- 
lic to entrust the education of its boys 
and girls to those who do not favor equal 
suffrage?’ Three ladies and three gentle- 
men presented the prosand cons. Are 











Seer 
| Odd Lot Sale 


One-Third to One-Half Usual Price 


W* 
our customers and the public 


We Name a Few 


Shirts, former 
$2.50 and $3.50 


Shirts, former prices $3.75, 
$4.00 and $5.50. Now 2.00 

Pajamas, former prices $5.00, 
$5.50 and $6.00. . Now 2.50 


Underwear, former prices 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 Now 2.50 


Hosiery, former prices ‘Tic, 
$1.00 and $1.50. Now 


Hosiery, former prices $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. . Now 1.00 

Men’s Bath Wraps, former 

prices $8.00, $10.00 and $12.00. 
Now 5.00 

Men’s Bath Wraps, former 
prices $20.00 and $22.00 Now 12.00 


House and Office Coats, 
former prices $10.00, $12.00 and 


$2.00, 


prices 
‘ Now 1.00 


50c 


$15.00 . . Now 7.50 
Madras Shirting, 50c yard. 
Now 265c 


proval, or exchanged. 


have been carefully through every department and 
have taken out all broken sizes and odd lots of our 
fine goods, and have marked them at prices that will dispose 
of them very quickly. The quality of our goods insures to 


majority of the goods are our own manufacture and of the 
best quality. This applies to every department in the house. 


of the Many Lots: 





During this sale no goods, sold at reduced prices, will be charged, sent on ap. 
Customers are asked, as far as possible, 
to take the goods with them. 





os 


real, genuine bargains, as the 


Silk and Satin Remnants, 
$2.00 to $8.00 yd. Now 1.00 to 3.00 
Wash Silks, $3.00 yard. Now 1.50 
Babies’, Children’s and Women’s 
Wraps, $5.00 to $40.00. 
Now 1-2 price 
Men’s and Women’s Umbrel- 
las, formerly $10.00 and $25.00. 
Now 5.00 and 9.00 


Odd Sampies Madras and Per- 
cale Waists, $6.00 Now 2.50 
English and French Flan- 
nels, $1.00 yard . Now 50c 
English Woollens for Golf 
Suits, Skirts, $3.50 yard. Now 2.00 
Ladies’ Neckwear and Stocks at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Golf Clubs, Knickerbockers, 
Suits, Golf Shoes, Golf Caps, 
One-Half Price. 

Men’s Sleeve Links, Cravat Pins, 
Studs, Silk Handkerchiefs, Braces, 
every variety of Men’s Neckwear at 
One-Third to One-Half Former Prices 


Golf 
at 





NOYES BROS 


Washington and Summer Sts. 
BOSTON, 


U. S. A. 
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port of the discussion will be given next 
week. 


WARREN.—The League is having a se- 
ries of Saturday afternoon addresses, pre- 
ceded by vocal and instrumental music, to 
raise money for the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. On the first of these afternoons 
a very pleasant talk and readings from her 
book, *‘Bybury to Beacon Street,’’ were 
given by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. A very 
appreciative audience gave her the closest 
attention, and ripples of laughter followed 
her witty remarks. The success of the 
course seems to be fully assured. 

JuLIA M. Hircucock, 





. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — Bronson Howard’s 
‘*Aristocracy’’ is announced next week. 
It has always been considered the best of 
the author’s plays, and has gained im- 
mense popularity. It is a satire upon so- 
ciety foibles, and describes the struggles 
of a San Francisco millionaire to get into 
the social swim of New York’s exclusive 
society. The play teaches the folly of the 
pursuit of titles by American girls, and 
points a moral regarding the struggle to 
make wealth the sole end and aim. Bon- 
bons will be distributed at: the Monday 
matinee. ‘‘The Private Secretary”’ follows 
‘*Aristocracy.”’ 

—— 





Boston Music HALL.—Musical traves- 
ty, satire, and high class vaudeville will 
present continuous performance from 
noon until theatre closing. The attend- 
ance during the past two weeks has shown 
that this is just the amusement which its 
patrons desire. Next week will be the 
tinal performances of that sparkling musi- 
cal melange, ‘‘Pousse Cafe,’’ then to be 
superseded by “Hurly-Burly,”’ with new 
story, costumes, scenic effects, dances, 
and music. Also next week, a new play- 
satire, ‘“‘The Wee Minister,’’ founded 
upon a popular comedy by J. M. Barrie, 
played su successfully by Maude Adams. 
Miss Ring will burlesque Miss Adams as 
Babbie, Augustus Cook will give Gavin 
Dishart, and Dailey, Sidman; Harris and 
Bernard will make fun of four Scotch 
elders. Many novel specialties will be 
added to ‘'Pousse Cafe.’”’ The vaudeville 
from 12.30 to 2 and from 4.30 to 8, will in- 
clude Howard’s comedy ponies and trick 
dogs; Emmons, in a screaming farce; 
Haskell, in an original monologue; Elvise, 
illusionist; and Mlle. Arminta, in a mid-air 
act. The vitagraph will show new views. 














A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec; 
tion to travelling. 8.8., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, “sas 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, January 13, 3 P. M., the mid-year business 
meeting of the Club will be held. The program 
of the Discussion Committee will be omitted. If 
there is time after the reports are read, the work 
of the State Federation will be taken up. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and in other lines ef work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 
pears for industry and faithfulness, wants any 

ind of work that he can get. Address B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial — in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willin to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
et gaa Her address is Back Bay Station, 

oston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 


shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 


sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 
Address E. L., 76 St, Stephen 8t. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults ana 
one child. A iarge, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especia] use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E. 8. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 


$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 


















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether aa 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 


sent free. Old 
Patents taken t 
special notice, without charge, in the 


iitific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific joarnal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢12r20~=. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washingt 
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